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The American Indian Magazine is issued as the Quarterly Journal of 
the Society of American Indians and published as the official organ of the 
Society. 

The editors aim to make the journal the medium of communication 
between students and friends of the American Indian, especially between 
those engaged in the uplift and advancement of the race. Its text matter 
is the best that can be secured from the pens of Indians who think along 
racial lines and from non-Indians whose interest in the affairs of the 
race is a demonstrated fact. 

The Editorial Board has undertaken to carry out the purposes of the 
Society of American Indians and to afford the American Indian a digni- 
fied national organ that shall be peculiarly his own, and published in- 
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The Editorial Board invites friends of the race to unite with the native 
American in providing the Journal with a high quality of contributions. 
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sible for the opinions they express. The ideas and desires of individuals 
may not be in harmony with the policy or expressed beliefs of the Society 
but upon a free platform free speech is not to be denied. Contributors 
must realize that this Journal cannot undertake to promote individual 
interests or engage in personal discussions. ‘The honor of the race and 
the good of the country shall be paramount.” 

The purpose of this Magazine is to spread as widely as possible for 
the use of Indians, non-Indian friends, students, social workers, and 
teachers the ideas and needs of the race, and to serve as an instrument 
through and by which the objects of the Society of American Indians 
may be achieved. We shall be glad to have the American press utilize 
such material as we may publish where it seems of advantage, and per- 
mission will be cheerfully granted providing due credit is given the 
Journal and the author of the article. 

Authors and publishers are invited to send to the Editor-General, 
for editorial consideration in the Journal, such work of racial, scientific, 
or sociological interest as may prove of value to the readers of this pub- 
lication. 


All subscriptions and contributions should be sent to The Society of | 
American Indians, Barrister Building, Washington, D. C. 
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As a Member You Should 


Know--- 


@ That the Society now needs a supporting fund for the 
year 1917. A few members have contributed largely to the 
work of the society. Their burden can be made lighter and 
their energy released for greater work in the field among the 
Indians if every member will send with his dues this year 
an additional contribution of from one to one hundred dol- 
lars. ‘‘Send that Dollar Now.”’ 


q@ That the Treasurer now will be glad to receive any amount 
of money that you care to send. As you read this please 
regard it as a personal appeal. ‘‘Send that Dollar Now.”’ 


q@ That The New Secretary, Mrs. Gertrude Bonnin, has a 
Social Service Station to maintain among the Utes. This 
fine experiment is under the direction of our Society. Its 
results during the past year have established the beginning 
of a new order of things at Uintah-Ouaray. So pleased 
with, and so confident in Mrs. Bonnin’s work have her 
Indian friends been that when she came to Cedar Rapids 
they gave her 92 applications for membership. Wouldnt it 
be a splendid thing to give our Social Service Station a good 
donation of books, pictures, sewing material, cloth, house- 
hold conveniences and the like for its second Christmas? 


@ That every member is a part of the Society. When we say 
the Society has done thus-and-so remember that a share of 
the credit is yours. You, in the place you occupy, are the 
Society. If every member did as well as you have done,— 
what then? 


@ That when you say the Society has not done what you 
wanted it to do, you should ask yourself what you have done 
to help the Society do the thing you want. 


@ That membership in this Society is the badge of honor. 
Every man and woman of Indian blood should shoulder the 
responsibility of lifting his people to education and full 
freedom. Are you a good lifter? 


@ That the Indian race of the future will occupy the very 
place in which you by your work today place it. 


@ That the Society is an organized effort to raise the level of 
the race to high standards, to a field of productive useful- 
ness and to the liberty of service. 


@ That you should get at least one new member each month. 
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A group of members of the Sixth Conference on the steps of the 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, September 29, 1916 
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Editorial Comment 


The Cedar THE Sixth Conference, held at Cedar Rapids, 
Rapids Conference Iowa, Sept. 26-30, has passed into history. 

The opportunities before us for promoting 
good were laid hold of as these opportunities were severally under- 
stood. What was accomplished may be fairly judged from the 
platform. 

In all the conference, and in every session, there was not one 
moment when interest was lost. Every mind was on the alert. 
The Indian members and the associates who came were all keen 
thinkers. Each one knew definitely what he desired to say. No 
one needed urging to speak, for each heart was full. 

The splendid appearance of our membership attracted con- 
siderable public notice. In the lobby of the principal hote! of 
the city, our delegates were frequently taken for ‘‘eastern finan- 
ciers,’’ though everyone denied being burdened by too many 
millions! The newspapers, however, made special mention of 
the clean and intelligent appearance of the Indians who came. 
Not a single evidence of the old-time Indian was seen, no feathers 
and no fringed buckskin. ‘Those who came were modern business 
men interested in a very vital business—the Indian problem. 
Our ladies, likewise, were most cordially received by the various 
ladies’ organizations, and the newspapers seemed surprised at 
the fact that they were gowned in the latest fashions. So much 
for the external appearance of the Indians who came. Dress, 
after all, though an external matter, in no uncertain sense re- 
veals the taste of the individual and his own value of his per- 
son. We mention this matter only to indicate the distance in 
culture the Indian has traveled, and not because at heart any 
Indian is better for having laid aside the more picturesque cos- 


tumes of his ancestors. 
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The keynote of the conference was liberty of speech. In the 
free interchange of views it was clearly to be seen that the modern 
Indian stands staunchly for five vital principles, viz.: education, 
high moral standards, efficient administration, citizenshio and 
the full responsibilities and freedom of that citizenship. It was 
likewise clearly to be seen that the modern Indian stands against 
prolonging the Indian Bureau as an administrative department 
of Indian affairs, beyond the time required to settle accounts in 
full. Some of the members felt that in all the activities of the 
Bureau where it was righteously working for the good of the 
Indian there should be cooperation; others thought that the 
Bureau restrained the liberties of the Indians so grievously that 
its continued existence could not be justified a moment longer. 

The debates carried on during the four days showed on the part 
of the members a remarkable spirit of cohesion in spite of con- 
flicting ideas. There was no attempt to say, ‘‘ Well if you won’t 
support my ideas, since I know I am right, I will resign and 
attack you.’’ There was no filibuster spirit in evidence, though 
the Society was thoroughly lashed by Dr. Montezuma, because 
he believed it had not strongly endorsed his plans last year, 
“‘to abolish the Indian Bureau.’’ In contrast were many ex- 
pressions affirming that we were on the right path. 

Cedar Rapids was a happy choice for a meeting place, though 
it is to be regretted that it was not possible to advertise the 
conference more widely. This might have secured a larger at- 
tendance. The question arose as to why Conferences were held 
away from reservations. The reason, we believe, is that the 
Indians must be induced to think of themselves as a part of the 
world at large, and not confine their lives and councils to reser- 
vations. The reservation Indian can only be revitalized by ex- 
ternal contact, by competing with hand and brain in a citizen 
community. Likewise, the reservation Indian will find the friend- 
ship and the freedom he desires, not on the reservation, but in 
the centers of civilization. If the Indian has a cause he must 
bring it to the world and expound it in the very citadels of in- 
fluence. Our Sixth Conference, as have all former ones, has 
justified the selection of a city away from reservations, where 
the citizens, the churehes, the clubs and the colleges, could be 
reached and influenced. In this way the public mind is educated. 
Agitation on a reservation is passive, all things brought to the 
Indian from without are inducements to passivity. To achieve 
the dynamic the Indian must reach away from himself and lay 
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hold of the world’s thought and move it as it moves him. We 
did that at Cedar Rapids. 

As we look back at the Sixth Conference we are impressed with 
the responsibility that rests upon the shoulders of every member 
of the Society. We have achieved a very high standing in the 
estimate of the public and we are expected to accomplish great 
things for our people. The newspapers of the country frequently 
mention our work and editors comment upon it. You will find 
magazines, year books and works on Indians quoting our plat- 
forms and commenting upon the fact that now the Indian has 
awakened and is organizing for his wider freedom. It is impor- 
tant, therefore, that every Indian carefully study his society and 
the pages of this Magazine to learn how to apply himself to the 
task that is his today. The life of the Indian race and the place 
it is to occupy in the country rests upon the shoulders of every 
educated, patriotic Indian. Not one can shirk his or her duty. 
Each must serve. The Cedar Rapids Conference points out that 
there is work ahead. 

In this number of the American Indian Magazine will be found 
some of the speeches and discussions held during the Conference. 








A Conference on Race Progress the Sixth 
Annual Conference of the Society 
of American Indians 


As Viewed by the Editor-in-Chief 


EDAR rapids, Iowa, was the convention city of the Society 

of American Indians that closed its Conference activities 
on September 30. This sixth annual Conference was indeed a 
test of the loyalty and unselfishness of the leaders of the Society, 
and the results are encouraging, if one is to judge by the comment 
and commendation of the frieuds of the red race and by the testi- 
mony of the press. 

Cedar Rapids was chosen not only as a central meeting point, 
but also for its well-known public spirit. There was no or- 
ganized welcome but everybody knew that the Indians had 
come to town, and turned out to greet the Society at its two 
large public sessions. The cooperation of Coe College, through 
President John A. Marquis, the active help of the Commerical 
Club, through its energetic Secretary, John Wonderlich, and the 
friendly attitude of the press of the city, paved the way for a 
cordial response of welcome. More than one Indian and asso- 
ciate member, enthused by the friendliness of the people, adopted 
the motto of the city and exclaimed, “Cedar Rapids suits me!”’ 
It ‘‘suited,’’ because it was responsive. 


Welcomed by the Public 


The Conference convened Wednesday morning, September 
27th, in the art gallery of the Carnegie Library, where the re- 
ports of the officers of the Society were read. ‘The sessions con- 
tinued throughout the afternoon and in the evening the Welcome 
of Cedar Rapids was given to the Conference in Sinclear Chapel 
at Coe College. The auditorium was filled long before the meet- 
ing was called to order, and by the time of the opening address 
by Chairman Grimm, many of the most prominent citizens from 
the city, the College faculty and several hundreds of students 
had united in the welcome demonstration. The spokesmen of 
the city were: John M. Grimm, Chairman; Rev. E. R. Burk- 
halter, Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, and Major Louis Roth. 

Each made an eloquent address and extended the welcome of 
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Cedar Rapids to the first Americans, but, as the Mayor dryly 
remarked, “‘I scarcely think that seventy-five years ago a couple 
hundred of Indians would have received so peaceful a welcome 
as this!” 

Dr. Burkhalter brought to our minds the fact that the T. M. 
Sinclear, the man after whom the Chapel had been named, had been 
a foremost friend of the Indians back in the stormy days of ’79 
and ’80, when the Poncas were struggling for their rights. He 
recalled the services of Captain R. H. Pratt at the same time and 
then paused to ask, “I wonder if the Captain happens to be in 
this audience?’” Someone said,“‘ Yes, the General is here.”” Then 
said the aged clergyman, “I want him to stand up that we may 
look into each other’s faces.” Straight as an arrow arose the 
stalwart six feet of General Pratt, who spoke briefly telling of his 
happy experiences with the Sinclear family and of the early days 
when he struggled to found a school. The manner in which the 
audience greeted the General was an ovation and Dr. Buckhalter 
closed his address in a pleasant vein. 

Responses to the addresses of welcome were made by Presi- 
dent Coolidge, Dennison Wheelock, Mrs. Gertrude Bonnin, 
Mrs. Marie L. B. Baldwin, Father Phillip Gordon and by the 
Secretary. Each speech was greeted by much applause and as 
each was made, the audience saw revealed in a new light the 
modern Indian, and saw him as a citizen and fellow man. Never 
again can the two thousand who greeted the Society in Sinclear 
Chapel, think of Indians in terms of the old border days, for 
here they saw Indian men and women dressed and mentally equipped 
as the most favored citizens, and representing the professions 
of the clergy and priesthood, law, authorship, and science, each a 
leader of thought anywhere in the world of men and women. It 
is this impression on the minds of hundreds of white citizens and 
college students that makes the Society a valuable factor in 
creating a new public sentiment. On a reservation a Confer- 
ence could never reach the world of thinking men or storm the 
pages of the press as is done in a citadel of civilization and with- 
in college walls. The Indian at such a Conference meets the 
world shoulder to shoulder and matches brain and wit in its very 
strongholds. 

Important Topics Considered 


After a series of spirited meetings on Thursday, devoted to 
the questions of ‘‘The Government and Its Duty toward the 
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Indians”; ‘‘The Indians, What They Can and Should Do for 
Themselves,’’ and ‘‘The Society and Its Functions,’’ the Con- 
ference addressed the student body at Coe College on Friday 
morning, September 29. The impression already made was 
deepened and it is quite safe to say that among the five hun- 
dred students from all over the world attending Coe, there is 
not one who is not today a friend and champion of the American 
Indian. 

Among the associates present were: Bishop Hunting of Nevada, 
H. B. Peairs, H. K. Larson, Matthew K. Sniffin, Robert C. Hall, 
Mrs. L. S. Houghton, Mrs. F. W. Seymour, Gen. R. H. Pratt, 
and Rev. Thomas C. Moffett. 

Foremost among the radicals was Dr. Carlos Montezuma, 
unwavering in his stand to “abolish the Indian Bureau,”’ and de- 
claring it the chief hinderance to Indian progress. Rev. Sher- 
man Coolidge, the conservative, insisted that the Government, 
through the Bureau, was sincere in its intent even if its employees 
did sometimes err. The clashes of opinion between these leaders 
kept interest alive, but though each was earnest there was no 
personal animosity. Other prominent members were: Rev. Phillip 
Gordon, Rev. Henry Roe-Cloud, Leander Gansworth, T. L. Sloan, 
Simon Redbird, Mrs. G. Bonnin, Mrs. M. lL. B. Baldwin, Miss 
M. Frazier, Ira Isham, and Joseph Lincoln. From the Kickapoos 
came Simon Le Clair; from the Kiowas, Delos Lorewolf, from the 
Lac Cour’t D’Oreilles, Messrs. Diamond and Guibord. 

These and others discussed the various topics assigned the 
Conference until the platform committee had made a digest of 
the various ideas presented. ‘Then came an individual discussion 
of each plank, this being insisted upon just as was done last 
year at Lawrence, Kans. 

The platform, as finally adopted, reaffirms the principles for- 
merly upheld. It contains no personal names or personal com- 
mendation, since principles and not men were the subjects of dis- 
cussion. 

The election of officers resulted in the following cabinet: Prest- 
dent, Arthur C. Parker; rst Vice, John M. Oskison; Vice-Presi- 
dent on Membership, Miss Margaret Frazier; Vice on Education, 
Hon. Gabe E. Parker; Vice on Legislation, William J. Kershaw; 
Secretary, Mrs. Gertrude R. Bonnin; Treasurer, Mrs. Marie L. 
B. Baldwin; Chairman of the Advisory Board, Father Phillip Gordon; 
in the Associate Council, Dr. F. C. Moffett was elected Chairman 
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and Robert D. Hall, Secretary. Rev. Sherman Coolidge, by 
acclamation, was declared Honorary President. 

During the sessions the public was admitted and freely heard 
the wordy combats of the members as they struggled to advance 
and explain their ideas on the policy of the Society. The addresses 
of particular interest were the Annual Address, President Coolidge; 
A Reply to General Pratt’s Paper, ‘““What Is the Matter with 
Our Indians?’’ by Dr. Carlos Montezuma; ‘‘The Observations of 
a Veteran Friend,” by Gen. R. H. Pratt; ‘‘The Community 
Service Report,’”’ by Mrs. G. Bonnin; ‘‘The Indian Service, an 
Opportunity,”” by Flora W. Seymour; The Address of the Asso- 
ciate Secretary, by Dr. T. C. Moffett. 


Department of Indian Affairs Discussed 


The dominant work of the Cedar Rapids Conference was an 
agreement that the continued existence of the Society was es- 
sential to a demonstration of the higher qualities of the race 
and to its capacity for organization. Not many members agreed 
on minor points or even upon some large questions, but there was 
a clean-cut stand by every member for civic freedom, for citizen- 
ship, for education, for better race hygiene, for temperance and 
for a complete and speedy settlement of the Government’s affairs 
with the Indians of the country. It was agreed that the Indians 
would not have complete emancipation until with the attainment 
of competency the Indian Bureau could be dissolved. A con- 
structive way by which the Bureau could be abolished was pointed 
out. When this time should be wasa matter of debate, but there 
was no question as to the ultimate end. The Indian must ad- 
vance and the Bureau recede. 

So far as the new President of the Society can see, the Indians 
object to the old regime of the Indian Bureau because of its 
very lack of a definitely expressed and fixed policy. Political 
pressure has been exerted too often and incompetent employees 
have violated the functions of their offices through prejudice, 
through poor judgment or ignorance, thus rendering the work 
of the honest employee more difficult. As the Society Memorial 
says, ‘‘our condition has been one of chaos.’’ The Indians ob- 
ject to chaos and clamor for genuine order. The clamor is a 
healthy indication despite the seeming lack of harmony in opinion. 
Out of the great body of facts and conditions available and now 
presented as evidence, both the Indians and the Government 
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must evolve a plan for the solution. This plan must not 
be one in which small things alone are seen but the larger 
principles and causes. When the plan is evolved there 
must be a close co-operation between the Governmental 
agencies and the Indians, else as before there will be bitter con- 
flict. Above all the Indians must know what is being done for 
them and with them and why it is done. The Indian must know 
where he is going and what the country is doing if he is to become 
the kind of American the country holds as worthy of citizenship. 
Supplementing orderly principles, and cooperation there must 
be efficient administration unencumbered by political pressure. 
This expensive human problem must not longer be a gold dredge 
but a human elevator. Expressed in one way or other, these 
themes were emphasized at Cedar Rapids. All will bear careful 
thought and consideration. 


Community Service Station a Success 


The reports of the Society workers brought out many interest- 
ing facts and the busy nature of the Conference alone prevented 
a more lengthy discussion of others. Among the subjects full 
of interest was the report of Mrs. Gertrude Bonnin on her Com- 
munity Service work among the Utes at Unitah-Ouaray. . She 
was set to work among perhaps the least promising of tribes, and 
yet the results of her labors were so splendid that every member 
of the Conference arose to his feet in testimony of appreciation. 
It was felt that if every reservation could have so efficient and 
unselfish a worker the problem would soon be over. Mrs. Bonnin, 
by her work, cultivates a spirit of neighborly cooperation and 
selfhelp. It is hoped that other Service stat ons may be estab- 
ished, but in the meantime Mrs. Bonnin remains Field Super- 
intencent for the Society and to her all donations and supplies 
shou d be sent. Her address is Ft. Duchesne, Utah. So grate- 
ful were the Utes to Mrs. Bonnin that before the Conference, 
ninety-two of the chief Ute men had joined the Society. 

American Indian Day was reported on and accounts showed 
its success during the first year of inauguration. In New York 
the Governor issued a proclamation declaring the day officially 
recognized and more than two million school children were reached. 
Other States, through schools, observed American Indian Day and 
during the years to follow it is hoped the second Saturday in May 
may long be observed as a tribute to America’s aborigines and their 
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place in the history of their country. Mr. Redfox James during 
the year did much to gain recognition and publicity for the holi- 
day and has obtained numerous endorsements. 

“The Quarterly Journal of the Society,’’ published as the 
American Indian Magazine, received much commendation during 
the Conference sessions and some criticism also, as should be 
expected. It will be continued with its previous Editor-in-Chief 
in charge of its editorial work. The Magazne has now wide- 
spread recognition as an authority on Indian affairs and as the 
mouthpiece of the educated Indian of today. The Magazine 
has found some staunch friends and has been placed upon a 
firmer basis than ever. 

A movement for the formation of State Societies has been 
inaugurated. Each State, by the plan as discussed, may have a 
State Council subject to the jurisdiction of the national organiza- 
tion. This plan will soon receive some experimentation. 

Several topics relative to tribal matters were talked over and 
urgent resolutions were passed looking to the relief of the Semi- 
noles, the'Comanches, the Utes, and the Turtle Mountain Chip- 
pewa. Other questions were also given a hearing, as that of 
the Lac Cour’t D’Oreilles Ojibway, presented by Mr. Isham. 

The increased participation of the associates in all discussions, 
made possible by the joint Conferences, was a tribute to the 
confidence of the active body in its associates. By giving timely 
information and advice the active members were enabled to 
proceed in difficult places with intelligence and confidence. 


Conference Helped by Cedar Rapids Friends 


Our friends in the city were likewise helpful and we owe much 
to the newspaper men, the College faculty, the clergy, to the 
Auto Club for a tour of the city, to the Majestic Theater and to 
the Quaker Oats Company. We should not neglect to mention 
our genial host at the Hotel Montrose, Hon. Charles Hamilton, 
an old Denver friend. As his was “the finest: hotel in Cedar 
Rapids” it seemed to suit our Indian members as the official 
headquarters. The fine balcony and parlors gave suitable places 
for informal gatherings and even business sessions. Thanks 
were also given the librarians at Carnegie Library, who not only 
provided the Conference hall, but also a special exhibit of Indian 
books, some of them by members of the Society. 

Many old friends were absent from Cedar Rapids and were 
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greatly missed. Each no doubt, had urgent reasons for not 
attending, but a sheaf of letters assured the Society of their 
unwavering loyalty. This year all Conventions are poorly at- 
tended and the complaint of Convention Associations and Cham- 
bers of Commerce is that conventions during 1916 have not come 
up to expectations. The Indian Conference suffered for lack of 
numbers, but what it thus lacked it made up for, as Father Gordon 
expressed it, “‘in detrmination and in the spirit of service.’’ He 
pointed out that our members come voluntarily, often from long 
distances and at their ownexpense. Surely, then, the interest shown 
by the Conference membership was keen and unselfish. Each 
came to offer himself or herself to the service of the race. It is 
felt that the few who have a heart interest in the broader sub- 
jects of race welfare have a heavy task. Not all see clearly, nor 
have all the inspired faith to see that the Society is working solely 
and unselfishly for the redemption of the race. Many Indians 
who have money and other resources have not this broad vision 
as yet, and thus those least able to bear the financial load are 
shouldering the weighty problem and lifting it. Herein is hope 
and encouragement and the demonstration of a conquering faith. 


Membership a Test of Character 


About this lofty standard the Society has invited every patriotic 
American, white or red to rally. Every educated Indian ought 
to be a member, for the fate of the red race and its position in 
the esteem of the world rests squarely upon the shoulders of every 
Indian who has a knowledge of the present day world. The re- 
sponse of each individual Indian man and woman to the princi- 
ples set forth by the Society is an accurate measure of his or her 
character. Each passing year and Conference is making this 
more and more apparent. 

This year the President invites a renewed interest, a more 
sincere resolution and an awakened spirit of service. Let us 
serve our God by serving man and race and country through our 


Society. 











The Cedar Rapids Platform 


The Society of American Indians assembled in the Sixth An- 
nual Conference in the City of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, September 
26-September 30, 1916, more conscious than ever of the com- 
plex situation in which a kindly and benevolent Government 
has placed the Indian of the United States, and appealing to the 
people, the Congress and the Executive officers of the Nation for 
such sympathetic counsel and assistance as may be necessary in 
working out a plan for a legal, educational and administrative 
policy, which, when adopted, shall contemplate the speedy and 
just settlement of all causes of Indian discontent, by placing them 
on an equal footing with other Americans, do adopt the following 
platform: 

1. Closing the Indian Bureau. We believe the time has come 
when we ought to call upon the country and upon Congress to 
look to the closing of the Indian Bureau, so soon as trust funds, 
treaty rights and other just obligations can be individualized, 
fulfilled or paid. It should be clearly seen that the Indian Bureau 
was never intended as a permanent part of the Interior Department, 
but merely to perform a temporary function. With the progress 
and education of Indians, they should be invested with the full 
privileges of citizens without burdensome restrictions. As its 
jurisdiction is removed, the books of the Bureau should be closed 
until there is a final elimination. As citizens and taxpayers strug- 
gling side by side with other Americans, we are willing to entrust 
our liberties and fortunes to the several communities of which 
we form a part. 

2. Schools for Citizenship. It is believed that the prepara- 
tion and introduction in Indian schools, of the new vocational 
courses of study marks an epoch in Indian education. Further- 
more, we can not urge too strongly upon the Congress that pro- 
vision should be made, and Indian pupils encouraged, to make 
use of the Federal schools merely as stepping stones to the at- 
tendance of white schools, where contact with other American 
youth makes for patriotic, competent citizenship. Furthermore, 
we believe that all Indian pupils over twenty-one years of age, 
having completed a prescribed course of study, should be deemed 
fully competent, given control of their property and thrown upon 
their own resources. 
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3. Liquor Traffic an Evil. We commend the efforts of the 
officials of the Bureau for the suppression of the liquor traffic 
among Indians and we urge upon our own people the adoption of 
habits of total abstinence which we are convinced are conducive 
to happiness and prosperity. We urge unequivocally upon 
Congress the passage of the Gandy bill to prohibit the commerce 
in and use of peyote among our people, because of its known 
baneful effects upon the users in mind and morals. 

4. Health Conditions on Reservations. We commend the efforts 
to improve sanitary and health conditions on the reservations 
and to save the lives of the Indian babies, which efforts have al- 
ready resulted in greatly reducing the death rate. We trust that 
the health campaign will continue unabated until the baneful 
effects of reservation life and ignorance shall have been wiped 
out for both infants and adults. 

5. Former Principles Reaffirmed. We reaffirm the principles 
so ardently and justly urged by former Conferences of this So- 
ciety. We reiterate our pleas made in our Denver, Madison and 
Lawrence platforms calling for (a) a definition of the legal status 
of the Indians; (b) for the individualization of trust funds; (c) 
and the early adjudication of all tribal claims. We renew our 
appeal as made in our memorial to the President of the United 
States, December 11, 1914. 

Again we call upon our own people to the exercise of all manly 
and womanly virtues, fighting with courage the battles of life, 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of progress, so essential to the 
ultimate salvation of our race. 

The Society of American Indians 
By Arthur C. Parker, 
President. 


Attest: Gertrude R. Bonnin, 

Secretary. 
Dennison Wheelock, Chairman on Platform. 
Thomas C. Moffett, Associate Chairman. 

















Expectation and Reality 
(From the Cedar Rapids Gazette) 


















GOSH ALL 


MAKE, YOUR oe * t 
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FiSH M0OKS! 
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has a set belief that the Indian is incapable of civiliza- 
tion. Expecting to see a wordrous display of gaudy blankets 
and plumed bonnets, the Ordinary Citizen rubs his hands and 
conjures up the pseudo-Indian words he knows. He gets as 
far as “Ugh” and “‘Heap’’ and then wonders if it will be safe 
to take the family along to see the pow wow. 

Then the Indians come. There is a Welcome Meet’ng at 
the University and the ordinary Citizen goes to see the Wild 
Indians half expecting to see an escort of the militia and Buffalo 
Bill in charge. And what does the Ordinary Citizen see? Why, 
just plain folks, Indians, to be sure, but looking like other Ameri- 
cans. Then he gets a jolt. ‘They don’t want scalps—they 
just want to be plain, ordinary citizens and to be as free as other 
United Staters!’’ The ordinary citizen gets a deal of educa- 
tion when he meets with the Indians at the University, and he’s 
their friend forever after. 225 
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Certain Addresses and Discussions at the 


Cedar Rapids Conference 
Opening Address of the President 


Delivered by Rev. Sherman Coolidge to the Sixth Conference, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., Sept. 27, 1916. 


N speaking to you this morning I would like to announce the 

fact that at the conference of last year at Lawrence, Kansas, 
indeed all the conferences previous have been indications of 
the fact that we are still an experiment, an unfinished experiment, 
as an organization, that we are in process of formation and that 
while we are we must be patient. This organization came into 
existence and it was hailed with welcome and hope, by both the 
Indians and the whites. By it the Indians and the whites joined 
forces, banded together, one as active members of Indian blood, 
and the other as friends of the Indian cause in this country—to 
work for the up-lift and welfare of the race, the honor of the 
Indians and the good of the country. 

Each association has had its problem. Each association faces 
a very difficult condition, from the time we organized in Columbus 
till this date, and what will happen and will be done at this session 
I do not know, but I hope it will not be to the destruction and 
shame of the Indians or the country. I hope that it will be for 
union and strength and harmony. I hope that we will work to bet- 
ter effect, as we must work harder each year for the existence of 
the society of American Indians, and because we are young we 
have been running in a crude sort of way. Many things have been 
done, many things have not been done which ought to be done. 

Both the white race and the Indian race have expected a great 
deal more from us than we are able, either through money or by 
workers, to accomplish. We are not yet rich in money; we are 
not rich in members who will take hold of the work, for the most 
of the members are working at some calling, at some office, in 
some field, so that they cannot come to all the conferences, much 
as they might desire. But a few of us must come together. 
Those who can get away, whose hearts are in the work must come. 
Those who are in the distant part of our country, are unable to 
come for one reason or another. ‘Therefore, we who are here 
have the tremendous responsibility of interpreting this internal 
movement of the race to the world. 
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I asked one of the members in our early days, ‘‘How dare we to 
enter this enterprise?’’ We have practically undertaken to do 
work that the Indian Rights Association, The Indian National 
Association, and indeed the United States Government, as well 
as the different denominations of religion in our country have 
tricd before. We have in this endeavor tried to do the work of 
literary people, of people who write stories, legends, history, and 
indeed who write music; and also to study the handicraft of our 
people, and, what is more important, to see and understand, if 
possible, the problem into which the race has been thrust by the 
white race and our nation. 

As a race we are in a state of chaos. We told that to President 
Wilson. That is the only term we can use to express the legal 
status of the Indian today, and we ask the white race to clarify 
the atmosphere, to make a better condition for the Indian in the 
upward trail toward citizenship, self-support and self-responsibil- 
ity. 

So in this Conference it behooves us to do things more accord- 
ing to parlimentary law, more unitedly, in cooperation, not so 
much in destructive criticism, muck-raking or abolisting. We 
are not so much out for that as we are for co-operation, ‘‘to co- 
operate in all movements tending to the uplift of the race,’’ and 
work patriotically, for our Nation and country. 

In this conference I hope to do what I can to limit the speakers 
more directly than in the past; those who come up on the floor and 
those who have papers must be prepared to be limited as to time. 
It seems to me ten minutes is enough for members who stand up 
and give an extemporaneous speech and twenty minutes ought to 
be enough for persons who have boiled down whatever they have 
written to present to this conference on any subject, and along 
that line we must have and for that reason try to adhere to the 
program; and I am hoping that all resolutions will be discussed 
by this body before they are put before the House to act upon. 

I would like also to speak about what some members have 
suggested in regard to voting. One member at least has suggested 
that we ought to allow the association members to vote in some 
cases, for instance, in case of the officers. They have tremendous 
interest as to who represents them as well as those who represent 
the active membership. It is of vital interest, we want to know 
we have the proper officers to represent the Indian race before 
the world, to do the work, that is laid out by our settled princi- 
ples, the fundamental principles on which the Society is based. 
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These principles are general and are as wide as humanity and not 
only confined to the red race. It is unselfish devotion to our 
fellow men and we must guide ourselves according to the seven 
principles, not to allow or lend this Society to the use of personal 
interests. We are founded on unselfishness and we must 
keep in mind the fact that selfishness has no friends and 
that this existence of the society, whether we believe in 
any certain policy or opinion or not, that we must be 
loyal to the Society, and give up all selfishness and stick to the 
Society. For that reason we have got to put our pride and pri- 
vate opinion on various subjects in our pockets and hope for 
better days and better things. I think they will come in time. 

Now the other thing that I would like to suggest is that we 
vote by ballot for officers. I for one would not care to know who 
voted for me or who does not vote for me. I like to vote as I 
think best and not unduly influenced by somebody else. Therein 
is our liberty; therein is our strength to maintain our independence 
and our liberty; that is what we are fighting for, to restore the 
Indian freedom of the Indian that is inherent in his soul, as well 
as the racial pride. This, my friends, will be our safe guard. I 
think I have said enough this morning and I hope again that we 
will stand shoulder to shoulder on the firm foundation of which 
I will perhaps have further to say, upon which our organization 
is founded. (Applause). 


Some of Our Work During the Year 


The Address of Secretary A. C. Parker 


Mr. President: The meeting this year differs in some ways 
from any of those preceding. In all the previous meetings thous- 
sands of letters were sent out and several letters to every member 
asking them to meet at the Conference for the discussion of the 
several problems and principles for which we are standing. This 
year there were reasons why it was impossible to send out the im- 
mense amount of literature which went out in former years; for 
example, more than fifty thousand p‘eces of mail matter went 
out advertising the Denver Conference. Every member received 
several letters and pieces of literature, and all the reservations 
were posted carefully so that the delegates would have the op- 
portunity to come constantly set before them. This is the first 
year when only a single letter went out to the various members 
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of the association and the attempt was made to see whether there 
was enough interest in the membership to stimulate a response. 
That experiment was not a deliberate one really but the result of 
the condition of the treasury. Probably never before in our his- 
tory, not even during the first year, has it been so difficult to bring 
‘into the treasury the amount of money to support the adminis- 
tration of the society. For instance, in my office there were times 
when I had no clerk, when it was a physical impossibility ‘to an- 
swer the hundreds of letters myself with a pen although I did 
answer the majority of them. That may have created some dis- 
satisfaction on the part of members who were unable to secure 
detailed answers to their letters. I am not only Secretary of the 
Society, but I am also a worker who makes a living at another 
vocation and my actual business which pays the rent and buys 
the shoes is one which, this year, has kept me exceedingly active. 
It has been impossible to devote to the Society this year the 
amount of time which I have previously, when I have been able 
to give four or five months to the Society work. This year I 
presume it has not amounted to more than three. 

The financial position of the Society, therefore, has in all its 
activities, almost from the very beginning of the year, been crip- 
pled. We were staggered at Lawrence with heavy bills which, 
however, have all been met, and the bills now in the hands of 
the Treasurer are mostly current bills. We, therefore, expect at 
this conference only the members of the executive committee, 
the advisory board and such other members as desire to assist 
with them in the forming of the plans for the forthcoming year. 

We presume there are a great many Indians who are exceedingly 
wealthy, as there are white persons who are wealthy, but in gen- 
eral the social work of the country in its various activities is carried 
on’ by persons ill equipped financially. The same is true of the 
Indians. ‘The richest Indians have not a “‘social mind”’ and neither 
have they the willingness, as a rule, to contribute any amount of 
money whatever to any object which seems without material 
gain to themselves. ‘That is not an Indian characteristic, at all, 
but has been acquired with the coming of modern riches. Indians 
who retain the manly characteristics of their ancestors are those 
who have responded most readily to the needs of the organiza- 
tion from the very beginning. It is that high mind, the old 
spirit of cooperation and of hospitality which characterized the 
Indian before the days of contact, which enabled the Society to 
be’ formed and supported as it is. But these people who have 
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this equipment as a rule are not very wealthy persons and thus 
cur struggle has been with an abundance of willingness but a 
poverty of pocketbook. Much labor is done by your officers but, 
no salaries are paid with the exception of a small amount for the 
Secretary and to the Treasurer, which mostly is never paid, at 
least not at this date, although we have our Treasurer bonded 
for $2,000.00. You are thus protected from the Treasurer ever 
running away with the deficit. The expense of maintaining the 
office at Washington is not large but the work is sufficiently large 
to keep the Treasurer working most of the time. This year 
through the kindness of one of the members of the Executive 
Council the rent of our office was met so that it did not cost the _ 
Society anything, that is, it did not come out of the Society 
treasury. 

Then there is the problem of clerks. You cannot carry on the 
work of the organization without clerks and we have never found 
a clerk, with the exception of one or two, that was sufficiently 
philanthropic to donate his services month after month without 
any recompense. Mrs. LaFlesh for months gave her time in the 
office and when we asked her to submit a bill for salary she said 
there was no bill, but it has not always been possible to get clerks 
with such a spirit. It costs from about $50.00 to $60.00 or more 
for a stenographer which I need in my office at least, and it ought 
to cost the same amount in the Washington office but for some 
reason it has been impossible, to pay as much. 

Then, there is the problem of the magazine. That has a cir- 
culation which reaches not only all the members, but it is mailed 
to many subscribers and friends over our own country and in South 
America, Central America, and parts of Europe and Canada. 

We have tremendous moral backing. I do not know that you can 
appreciate the amount of moral backing we have, but in order to 
pay the cost of the magazine we have had to have a little endow- 
ment fund from persons interested in the organization, and without 
that we could not continue our publication. The magazine is print- 
ed in Cooperstown, N. Y., a place abounding in Indian history 
and where every citizen is a loyal friend of the Indian, but it is 
mailed from the office in Washington, so there is always the prob- . 
lem of printing and transportation and finally mailing from the — 
Washington post office. I do not know that many of the members 
realize the amount of work necessary or incident to issuing the . 
magazine of the size which ours is, or know just the process through 
which it goes until it finally appears in cold type to please or dis-_ 
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please you as you read. We have all problems to meet, short 
handed, but with a great willingness to carry on the work if there 
is any possible way of doing so. The work of the Society is re- 
ported from issue to issue by this publication so there is really no 
need of going into extended description of what has been done 
and what has been attempted to be done. 

We were successful this year in promoting the idea of American 
Indian Day by sending out a great many thousand pieces of lit- 
erature which went out all over the country asking Legislatures, 
Governors and Superintendents of public instruction to interest 
themselves in the idea. We had a letter from many of the Gov- 
ernors of the states of the United States endorsing the 
movement, some of them suggesting a way by which school 
systems might help us and to inaugurate American Indian 
Day. American Indian Day is by no means a purely So- 
ciety institution, but whether or not the Society of Amer- 
ican Indians has any mention on that day we shall be satis- 
fied because we were after the principles and not after any 
advertisement. In New York state, being a resident of that 
state myself, and being very much interested in having a day 
of that sort inaugurated, we were enabled to get the Governor 
of our state to issue a proclamation making American Indian Day 
the second Saturday of May in each year a holiday: It was ob- 
served in all the schools of the state of New York by more than 
two million school children, in over fourteen thousand schools. In 
many of the schools there were more or less elaborate ceremonies, 
pageants and special readings of Indian stories and little talks 
given by the teachers about Indians. Our hope was that during 
this day an expression might be made by the newspapers and the 
citizens which would lead them to inquire what the Indian was; 
and so the programs were arranged with the suggestion that topics 
be presented which might result in betterment and uplift. What 
the Indian had or could do for American civilization and for the 
betterment of the country, was to be discussed on that day. I 
think in all these schools there was never any attempt to talk 
about the wild Indian, massacres and scalping or anything of 
that sort. The idea was that the American Indian was a brother 
and friend. Personally I reached seven or eight thousand school 
children in the capitol District. I recited to them little sketches 
of speeches from such men as Dr. Eastman, General Pratt and 
even from Dr. Montezuma, and I presume I quoted some of my 
own experiences, but at any rate, the idea appealed to those chil- 
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dren when they found out that the Indian children were human 
children. They were immensly interested, and I have been 
approached ever since by school children for more stories about 
modern Indians. It has been my pleasure to receive hundreds 
of children in my office and talk with them, and I really believe 
American Indian Day is the beginning of a new awakening of 
interest in the Indian as a human being and fellow American. 

It has been my special desire to get hold of children for the 
very reason that their minds are impressionable and as time goes 
on these impressions will develop into new concepts and they 
will not think of the Indian in the future as their parents have 
in the past. Our hope is that that idea may grow and that the 
Society may be able to push it as far as possible. In some in- 
stances other organizations have taken it up. 

The Secretary has not been able to give very many public ad- 
dresses this year, only perhaps four or five; one in the city of 
Philadelphia before the Society of Friends and one was presented 
to Indian Rights Association. I do not say it was delivered but it 
was presented at any rate. The train happened to be late and I 
arrived just in time to hand my manuscript to the President, so 
the address was presented and delivered in one sense. We have 
been able to interest a number of magazine editors in the Indian 
subjects and get the men to promise they would publish articles 
along progressive Indian lines. One of the leading law magazines 
of the country promised to issue an entire number devoted to the 
Indian legal status. I have hoped this issue would be out the 
first of September, but the editor tells me it will not be issued until 
some time later. It was my hope we should have copies of the 
magazine here at the conference. 

We are making progress, if very slowly. Your officers have 
been patient, yes, as patient as they could possibly be under the 
circumstances. Every one of us has something to do, a living 
to make, and I have no doubt every one also gives more time than 
is actually good for his own personal affairs, but as we see the 
unfolding of our plans and the success of our work we are re- 
warded by the the influences we see coming for the betterment of 
our people. 

I do not attempt to say very much more this morning along 
the line of the Secretary’s work, but I hope you will adduce from 
the reading of the magazine during the year some of its problems 
and will respond at least as well as you have in the past. (Applause.) 
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The Indian and His Liquor Problem 
An address by Henry A. Larson 


HAT do you, as members of the Society of American Indians, 
desire? What do you desire most? The elevation of your race? 
The elevation of your race means an elimination of the things 
which demoralize and no one single thing in the history of this 
nation hes done more to demoralize your people than intoxicat- 
ing liquor. I have no hesitancy in saying that the same thing 
applies to the whites; that there is not a single thing that has 
done more to demoralize the whites than intoxicating liquors. 
So this is, in that sense, a synonymous situation. Then what 
sort of a problem faces you as members of this Society, this con- 
vention, with respect to the liquor traffic? First, the affirmance 
of personal total abstinence. Upon that subject I have not much 
doubt but what those who are here are not of the class you are 
at all addicted to the use of liquor, for which I am exceedingly 
thankful. After you have taken that stand I am sure most of 
you, if not all of you, will be against the personal use of intoxi- 
cating liquors. Second, what can you do besides taking the 
stand for personal total abstinence? Let every person of your 
tribe know; let every person of your race know; letevery individual 
with whom you associate know; first, that you are personally op- 
posed to the use of intoxicating liquor; second, that you are op- 
posed to the traffic in intoxicating liquor because of its deteriorat- 
ing and demoralizing effect upon your people, that you desire to 
do everything you can, and that you desire them to do everything 
that they can to eliminate this thing from your midst. 
Is it a great problem? There is not any question about that. 
I could take your time this afternoon to illustrate some of the diffi- 
culties with which we have to contend but I shall not do that. I 
think most of you are familiar with some of those troubles. I have 
come to take you down into the Apache country and illustrate 
there with reference to the situation. I could take you down 
amongst the Osages where last month a payment was made of 
$922.00 apiece, aggregating $2,000,000.00, to 2300 Indians, and 
call your attention to some of the facts about liquor there. I 
could take you down into the baliwick of my brother here (Bishop 
Hunting), and tell you some things about the conditions in Nevada 
where it has had a more aggravated effect upon the Indians than 
in any other place, and that is putting it pretty strong. But that 
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is not going to help us very much. The thing we need to find out ts, 
What can we do? What can you do? What canIdo? What 
can we all do looking toward the betterment of these conditions 
which do surround us and which we do know exist? So far as 
the supervision of our affairs are concerned, and I am speaking 
now of the branch of the Indian Bureau which has to do specially 
with the suppression of the liquor traffic, it is our duty to do 
whatever may come to us, do whatever we can do in the matter 
of enforcing laws as they now exist. That sometimes involves a 
big question. Justas your President said in opening this morning, 
there is a chaotic condition in reference to the Indian status which 
has some bearing upon that. Very often we are criticised because 
we do not get the best possible results; we do not get the best 
possible results in many places because of lack of cooperation on 
the part of your own people; and right here I want to say to you that 
we are glad to welcome from you any suggestions, any informa- 
tion which you can gather with reference to violations of the 
liquor laws so that we may get the benefit of what you, who are 
on the ground constantly and associating with your people, may 
be able to learn along these lines. We need that in order to ac- 
complish the greatest amount of good. 

Something has been said with reference to peyote.. I think 
that was one of the subjects mentioned by your President in intro- 
ducing me to you. What I have said with reference to the liquor 
should also apply to peyote. I say that after very careful consid- 
eration. I say that is identically the situation of peyote. There 
have been investigations made by medical men, chemists and 
others as to the effect of peyote upon the human system. I 
personally stood in the court room listening to testimony 
of the Indians with reference to the effect upon them of 
the use of this drug, for that is what itis. I heard the Indians 
describe to the jury the appearance of other Indians who were 
using this drug, and listened to the Indians in conversation, sub- 
sequently with reference to it. That is, in conference with other 
Indians, who had not seen the users of this drug and I heard them 
talking about that fellow being drunk, indicating, if you please, 
the view point of other Indians as to the effect upon the individual 
Indian who had been using peyote. In other words, it was 
making them drunk and it is a species of drunkeness. There 
can be no question about that. The lasting effect of it is the 
deteriorating effect upon the human system, there can be no 
question about that either. Anything that causes undue excite- 
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ment, unusual excitement, extreme excitement; anything that 
racks the nervous system, is and must have a deteriorating effect. 
And that is what peyote does. I shall not take the time to go 
into details with reference to this matter, I am not permitted it, 
of course, but I do not think there is a person present this after- 
noon who does not realize that peyote, as a drug, when used by 
any individual, white or red—I have heard of some white folks 
using it by the way, not very often—is a proposition which excites 
unusual passion, which creates an unusual condition in the human 
system, and anything that does that, be it whiskey, be it peyote, 
be it morphine, be it cocaine or any other preparation, is a thing 
we ought to take a position upon and stand against. One reason 
we speak of that this afternoon is, the peyote situation, in my 
judgment, amongst the Indians has become a rather dangerous 
one. There is a danger on the part of some people to minimize 
this particular thing. I think we should face the matter squarely 
and should realize that there is a practice, friends, among your 
people to entice you into the habit of using this dangerous, as I 
believe it to be, drug. And we should meet that situation fairly 
and squarely and go on record as believing as people who have the 
highest things for our race in view by saying that we condemn 
such propaganda and condemn such action and will stand for the 
advancement of any movement which shall look to the elimination 
of the use of peyote. I hope it will be possible to secure congres- 
sional enactment and state enactment which will prohibit the dis- 
tribution of it in the mail or otherwise and the sale of it to Indians. 
I hope legislation may be as strong and effective to prohibit this 
thing as it has been with reference to other kinds of intoxicants, 
those we speak of as intoxicating liquors. We have tried two or 
three cases in the Federal Court in reference to peyote but we 
have not got very far. The most recent case is in South Dakota 
which was dismissed. Personally I may say this: I wish this 
Society would go on record not only against the use of peyote, but 
in favor of congressional and state legislation to eliminate that 
kind of business. I said a moment ago no one could accomplish 
great things without having some ambition and that is the reason 
why I like to have an opportunity to talk to the young folks. As 
a rule, I like to get in touch with them and work amongst them 
because they have their whole life before them. If you can instill 
in their minds the right sort of ambition you have solved a great 
many problems. If you instillin them the right ideals, the right 
ambition with reference to the liquor problem, you have solved 
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that problem. So I want to get busy along that line and want you 
to be active along that particular line to give to these boys and 
girls that you come in contact with in school life, in home life and 
in your general associations, the idea that no person can be at his 
best unless he leaves these various forms of intoxicating liquors 
alone. That no individual can climb to the top of the ladder 
and achieve distinction and success unless he is also at his best. 
We are living in a day and age of progress, advancement, strenu- 
ous advancement, strenuous progress, if youl please. You cannot 
be at your best, you cannot do your best, and use anything that 
in any way demoralizes, destroys or degrades your faculties. 
Peyote does, whiskey does, cocaine does, hashheesh does. All 
these things have those effects. For that reason I appeal to you 
to let your influence go out. Some folks say to me the influence 
of this Indian or that Indian is too restricted, not as great as it 
might be, or not as great as that white man or this white man. I 
want to say your influence is what you make it in the community 
in which you live. Exactly as you stand straight and four-square 
with the world so will be your influence or the imprint of your 
life upon those with whom you associate. (Applause). 


Remarks and Motion of Gen. Pratt Regarding Peyote 


I have had no experience with peyote; the information I have 
has come from those who have had experience. I think nothing 
is to be added to what has been said. This thought has come to 
me as I have listened; no father of a family who saw evil creeping 
in among his children would hesitate to take it up and do to it 
that which was necessary to drive it out. The United States is 
the family. There ought not to be this long consideration of a 
thing like that. The United States knowing what has come 
among these weak children should take hold of it by the throat 
and drive it out. It requires too much talk, too much legislation 
to do things; we ought to have a czar who would say and do the 
thing that put an end to vodka of Russia; quit it right now. There 
should be more of that sort of government. The power should 
be somewhere that could take hold of a wickedness like that and 
just end it quickly. I have had long experience among the Indians. 
I have had some experience as an Indian agent: I have had experi- 
ence with Indian soldiers; I have had experience with Indians as 
pupils; I have had experience with prisoners of war; long experi- 
ence in many of these directions; if I was an Indian agent, from my 
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long experience in the past and my convictions when I began and 
motives moving me all the time, I do not think I should hesitate 
to do something to any man who would come within my adminis- 
trative jurisdiction and who imposed upon the people under my 
charge, I should not hesitate to proceed against him in such a way 
as to cause him to get out or put him out. I believe that is all I 
have to say about it. \ 

I move you that this convention unequivocally approve and 
endorse and urge upon the Congress of the United States the pas- 
sage of the Gandy bill. (Seconded and Carried). 


The Indian School System Today 


An Address by H. B. Peairs 


WANT to briefly refer to the schools of today for that was the 

subject announced. There has not been any radical change 
in the government Indian schools since the beginning. Those 
who had to do with outlining the earlier educational policy were 
farseeing and realized that industrial education must be emphasized 
and through all of the years much emphasis has been placed 
upon industrial training. Rapid changes have been made within 
the past few years, in the kind of industrial training that is being 
offered in Indian public schools. In the early days, we all know, 
we were compelled to depend almost entirely upon experience, 
for our men learned their trade by working as apprentices at what- 
ever trade they might desire to learn. It took years for them to 
learn their trades in that way. The schools during those years 
did not give industrial training to any extent until finally they 
awakened to the fact that there was something wrong—that 
hundreds and thousands of children were dropping out of school 
too early in life. The school authorities came to realize that the 
courses of study were not what they should be, and gradually 
industrial training, first manual training, then industrial training 
was introduced, and yet hundreds and thousands of our boys and 
girls are dropping out of school during the early periods of life, 
during the time they are getting their grammar school and high 
school training, so but a very small percentage of those who enter 
the public school complete even the grammar school course. A 
much smaller percentage, of course, complete the high school 
course, and a very small percentage, the college course. What is 
the trouble? 
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I think that during the past few years a discovery has been 
made in connection with education in general which will in the 
future mean a very great deal to children of all nationalities. 
That discovery is in brief this: that young people must be guided 
and helped in the selection of their life-work. And so we have a 
campaign now throughout this country being carried on in favor 
of what is termed vocational guidance. Young people are being 
helped to select a life-work into which they will fit. Apply this 
to our Indian school work. We have passed through the earlier 
stages of industrial education which was simply the apprentice 
system or very similar to the old apprentice system. It has been 
determined that system was too slow, that it took too many years 
for the Indian boys and girls to learn trades or vocations and 
get complete enough education to be able to go out in the world 
and compete with others, and so during the past few years we have 
been attempting to introduce the same up-to-date methods of 
industrial training such as are being used, and used very success- 
fully, in the best trade and vocational schools of this country. 
We find that through these methods Indian children may be given 
very much more within the same period of time than they were 
under the old apprentice system, and the very definite effort is 
being made just within the past year and a half for a reformation 
and revolutionizing of the Indian school course along that line. 


A Better Chance for Indian Pupils 


We believe the Indian boys and girls in the Government schools 
must be given opportunities to get that educational training which 
will enable them to compete with other young people and to get 
that educational training within a reasonable length of time. 
We cannot afford to hold them for years and years until they 
are past the age of school life and give them merely a scrap of 
industrial training. Therefore, during the last year and a half, 
especially, we have been outlining and defining uniform courses 
of study for Indian schools. The courses of study so far as aca- 
demic study is concerned is simply what we have had except we 
are trying to eliminate non-essentials, and to put into the courses 
only essentials. On the other side the industrial training is being 
radically changed. There is one feature of the new course of 
study which is neglected which is different from anything else 
in this country and so far as I know from any country. I want to 
speak of that especially, because I believe in it, that there is 
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the possibility of giving to the Indian young people that training 
which will be of greater benefit to them than anything that has 
formerly been offered. 

The course of study is divided into three divisions; the primary, 
the pre-vocational and the vocational. The primary consists of 
the first three grades. Most of that work to be done in the reser- 
vation day schools and in the boarding schools cf the reservation. 
The prevocational work consists of the fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades; the work to be done in the reservation boarding schools 
and also in the training schools. It is in these three grades and 
this division of the work in which we have tried to work out a 
plan which will be more practical and more helpful to the Indian 
boys and girls, and through them to their prople. I may state 
the substance of this very briefly. It is simply this: referring 
again to the old apprentice system and to the time when the boys 
and girls learned in their homes to do those things which were 
necessary in connection with the home. 

We believe there was much which was splendid in the appren- 
tice system. Boys and girls did learn to do things which were 
needed in the home. As the schools progressed and the indus- 
trial system changed somewhat and life throughout the country 
changed very materially, there were not such good opportunities 
to give that training in the home and, therefore, white boys and 
girls did not get it and are not getting it today. Indian boys and 
girls come from homes where there is but little opportunity for 
industrial training and need help along that line more than 
white boys and girls. So during the pre-vocational period of the 
fourth, fifth and sixth grade of the new course it is planned that 
each girl shall be required, (not simply to be allowed, but shall 
be required) to take a certain amount of work in cooking, sewing, 
laundering and in everything pertaining to housekeeping, in home 
nursing, in home gardening, and poultry raising, and in all of 
those things which center around the rural home especially be- 
cause most of our Indians will live in the country. Boys will be 
required under this new course to take a certain amount of farm- 
ing, of gardening, of dairying, of farm carpentry and farm black- 
smithing, painting, shoe and harness repairing, farm masonry, 
and all of those things which center around the rural home. This 
course will require three years. During this period, which we 
call the “finding period,” during which time boys and girls will 
‘find themselves’’ or will determine what they are best fitted to 
do. If they want to continue in school or learn a trade they take the 
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special guidance and council and help of the committee of the 
employees, teachers and instructors of the school, to help them 
find their place in life. I said awhile ago those who fail in life 
are those who simply drift. If I should ask you today who are in 
this room, ‘How did you definitely select your life work?’’ there 
would be a very small showing of hands. I have tried this ques- 
tion time and again and comparatively few people early enough 
in life do definitely decide upon their life work. We are going to 
attempt to guide Indian boys and girls in selecting the work, 
which they should prepare to do, during those years when they 
are getting this all-round training—when they are having an op- 
portunity of knowing about different kinds of work and thus 
be able to determine what they are best fitted to do. Then 
if they want to go on and they should of course because their 
education is entirely too limited to enable them to compete with 
other young people these days. They will then be prepared to 
select definite vocations and during the four years following the 
seventh, eighth, ninth and tenth years of their school life they will 
have chosen some definite vocation and they will devote their 
entire time to training along those lines. Thus, it seems to me, 
that we have outlined a plan whereby if Indian boys and girls 
take advantage they may work up, prepare to go out independent 
in life and be able to compete with other young people of similar 
advantages. 


More Education Needed 


I want to speak at this time, if I may have just a few moments 
longer, of another phase of educational work, a phase of educa- 
tional work which I believe most folk study most seriously and 
which I believe the Society may be able to take a part in, for I 
should like to see the Society take a very definite part in this 
suggestion, and that is, that Indian boys and girls must if they 
expect to be able to compete with other young people not be satisfied 
with a limited education which 1s offered by the Federal Government. 
After they get out of school the great majority of them have not 
finished even the grammar school course. When they leave the 
school campus practically all of them leave behind all educational 
effort; they go to homes in which there is no incentive for con- 
tinuing educational effort. In many of the homes there are no 
papers or magazines, no incentive for further study or reading or 
any advancement or progress along any line after they leave 
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school. What is the result to them? They very soon begin to 
drift. They lose ground. 

Now it is here that the educational institutions are offering to 
boys and girls extension coursés; almost every educational col- 
lege offers extension sources to boys and girls. In the state of 
Wisconsin last year there were enrolled 8,000 extension students; 
to say nothing about those who were enrolled in the university. 
Our own agricultural college at Manhattan, Kansas, has an ex- 
tension course, and so the work goes on, offering educational 
courses to young people, and very often it is necessary for them 
to take advantage of such courses if they are going to compete 
in the race of life and be able to keep up. Competition is keen 
in every line and so they are finding it is positively necessary to 
take educational work. 

Indian boys and girls, young people cannot be expected to be 
able to keep up in the race of life unless they do something along 
this line, unless their educational life is continued after leaving 
school, urless more of them continue longer in school, and unless 
more of them do work after they actually leave school. There 
are many opportunities, as I have suggested for extension or 
continuation work for white boys and girls but the opportunities 
for Indian boys and girls are not so numerous. We are attempting 
and are succeeding in getting the United States Department of 
Agriculture to offer many courses on reservations and in the diff- 
erent sections of the country to Indian young people and older 
Indians who can appreciate such courses and gradually some 
extension work is being established but not nearly so rapidly as 
should be. I have thought that possibly this Society, through its 
members who come from the various states all over the country, 
might be a very strong factor in establishing extension courses 
among the young people who have gone out of Indian schools as 
thousands of them have. The number of young people who have 
been educated and have gone out to establish homes are counted 
by the thousands and there is a great opportunity for this ex- 
tension work and very great call for it. I wish we might, through 
the members of this Society, establish extension work in many of 
the states and in many communities in the individual states So as 
to promote educational work. 


Indian Pupils in Public Schools 


Just one thing more I want to call your attention to at this 
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time; six and a half years ago when I was asked to take charge, 
general supervision, of the Indian school, one of the first things 
which I did was to try and find out how many Indian boys and 
girls were in the public schools. The best information I could get 
was to the effect that there were about 4,500 in the public schools 
at that time. I do not think those figures are very accurate. I 
believe there were more than that at that time, but that number 
gives you some idea. Since I began this work I have never ceased 
for one day in the attempt to increase the enrollment of Indian 
boys and girls in the public school until today—mark this—auntil 
today there are more Indian boys and girls in the public schools 
than there are in Government schools. Approximately 300,000 are 
in public schools and 29,000 in Government schools. We have 
84,000 Indian children in this country; of those there are quite a 
number who are physically ineligible to be in school but we still 
have in this country probably about 12,000 or 15,000 Indian chil- 
dren of school age who are not in school. There are hundreds of 
Indian boys and girls in Indian schools who ought not to be there; 
whose homes are within easy reach of the public schools and who 
might just as well attend the public schools and thus make room for 
more of those who live away from public schools. ‘There is a difficulty 
here, however, which would have to be overcome by Iegislation 
even though we could eliminate some of those who belong to 
public schools. That difficulty is that under the law we are not 
allowed to send Indian children from the reservation to a non- 
reservation school or from one state to another state except when 
we have the parent’s consent. Generally speaking, I think that 
is good law but in some places the parents, who are naturally 
suspicious and are without education of any kind, (there are such 
cases as the Appaches of Arizona), a great many of them stand in 
the way of the childrens’ education and there is no possibility 
under the present conditions of getting them into school, except 
as the Government may build schools for them. The Govern- 
ment has spent $100,000.00 in a year now in building new schools 
byt it will take years to get children in school that way. We 
ought to get Indian children who are physically able to be in 
school, in school within the next few years because, as I said in 
the beginning, the hope of the race .tes in their education and in the 
training of the young people. We ought to get them all into 
school just as soon as possible, either in the public school or in the 
Indian school. And those who live where there are no public 
school facilities should be provided with school privileges. I be- 
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lieve this Society might be the means of enrolling hundreds of 
Indian boys and girls in public schools who are not in now, and 
I wish your influence might be used at every possible opportunity 
to get Indian boys and girls, whose homes are within reach of 
Indian schools and whose homes are of such character as to 
justify the enrollment of the children in the public schools. There 
are a great many homes within reach, the character of which is 
such it would not be advisable to undertake to use the schools 
because there would be irregularity of attendence and there 
would be a great many things in the way of satisfactory work 
being done, but where their homes are of the right character, I 
say I believe the Indian children ought to go to the public schools 
and thus help to make room for those who are now out. I wish 
this Society might take as a slogan for the next five years, ‘‘ Every 
Indian child in some school unthin the next five years.”” I believe 
it could be accomplished; it would certainly be something worth 
while. (Applause). 


Civilizing the Indian by Contact—Not Segregation 


An Address by Gen. R. H. Pratt, U. S. A. 


HE cry is right here, you have heard it. Let the Indian chil- 
dren into the public schools. I say let the Indians into the 
United States, children and all, get them in as a part of the people 
of the United States. Remove the oppression, of which the 
schools are a part, from the tribe and let light come in. You 
cannot make citizens of Indians and keep them in tribal masses. 
They dare not turn them loose today even though they are men 
of property. Men like these sitting here have to be supervised; 
their affairs supervised from Washington. 

I have been upon the Blackfoot reservation within the last 
few days, just came from there. One of my old students who 
left Carlisle twenty-one years ago married one of our girls, both 
half Indian, but it don’t make any difference—it don’t make any 
difference if they are sixty-three hundredths part white and the 
rest Indian, the result is just the same. Jt would make an Indian 
out of a white man to live among the Indians and it would make a citi- 
zen out of the Indian to live among the whites. This young man I 
speak of has a herd of 1,500 cattle which he has gained since he 
left Carlisle. He rents from the United States Government him- 
self 36,000 acres of Indian land, pays the rental for it; just entered 
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into a contract for it. He took me to his house. I went to see 
his cattle close by; he took me in his automobile—a new Franklin. 
We got out in a hurry, we got out near the cattle. He stopped 
his automobile at some distance, they began to run toward him 
with noses down. I thought we were going to be stampeded. 
When we got within thirty or forty yards of them, he pointed 
out to me the ones that next month he is going to take to Chicago 
himself, 350 of them, 360 of his brother-in-law’s and enough 
more to make a train of forty-two cars, to Chicago and sell them 
on the open market. A man came along and offered him $100 
apiece for 300 of the 350. He said that man would not offer 
him moreforthem. ‘I do not know why I should not get more. 
I am going to take them to town myself and sell them.” 

Twenty-four of the boys and girls gathered to see me. They 
had a fair, horse races, all sorts of things, a pretty good show or 
carnival. Five or six of them said to me, ‘‘General, there is one, 
just one, of us we are ashamed of, just one” and, of all my old 
students, that was the only one who did not come to see me. 
What was the matter? Well, the railroad employees made him 
put on paint and feathers and stand at the station at the park near 
the hotel when the trains came in. He with several others ap- 
peared as ‘“‘wild Indians.” The railroad tells him to tell the 
people he is a graduate of Carlisle school and pays him to do it. 
I talked with the President of the road who sat in the automobile 
while we were looking at the Fair, and I spoke of these things. I 
did not tell him of this particular man but I got a letter or two and 
read to him about it. Iam going to suggest to him, “If you area 
truthful man you do not want it to get it out and do not want 
me to get up and say anything against what you were doing. I 
will have to do it. I think it is only fair that you should have 
placard on this man saying, ‘I was a student in Carlisle for five 
years. I was not a graduate and that I am doing this for pay. 
The railroad pays me to stand here. It is easy and I rather like 
it. It does not tax me as much as chasing cattle and 
so on.’’’ I am going to fix up a little card and suggest that to 
this President, that I not only recommend, but I insist that he 
shall put this on the man and then I shall write to this man, and 
to the Commissioner of Indian affairs, who will do nothing about 
it—he will not do anything about it, no sir, I know him, I know 
the Commissioner, I am speaking of Commissioners in general 
and not of the present one. 

I have been to the Indian Commissioner with a thing like this; 
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here is my friend sitting here, he knows of it. A certain Apache 
was advertised everywhere because some fellow wrote in and 
said he was a graduate of Carlisle and had learned seven differ- 
ent languages there and then returned to his people in Arizona. 
I found out this fellow was never in any Indian school and the 
only relations he ever had with our people was for a time, years 
ago, just after the war, he was a scout at one of the military 
posts. Sometimes I think the Indian Office wants failure along 
the line and wants it to appear it is undertaking a tremendously 
difficult job when it is not anything of the kind and never was. 

Indians are just as easily educated as any people in this world, 
just as sensible as any people in this world, just as loyal as any 
people in this world; they will go to the death where necessary 
in order to perform what they agree to. I know what I am talk- 
ing about. If I was the Commissioner of Indian affairs and I 
had a Superintendent of schools who could not see in every little 
Indian boy a possible President of the United States, I would 
dismiss him. If there was another who could see the same thing 
and would work to that end, I would kave him in the service. 
This is the trouble and has been all the time. They don’t want 
the young Indians to get out into the world. They must all buy 
farms; that is law. We have the land, we have got to make them 
farmers; they must not come into competition with us; they must 
be kept by themselves, that is the trouble. 

Here is a man (pointing to Delos Lonewolf) who tells me he has 
760 acres of land belonging to himself, his wife and his children. 
He has farmed 120 acres of it and uses the rest for grazing. He 
came out from his tribe to Carlisle and in competition with other 
colleges his football team went into it and they put him into the 
center and I know that he crowded right through Yale and 
Harvard and all through the big teams and he at one of the clos- 
ing periods of the year was made the champion man. It makes 
me tired when I see the pettiness of it. We will go to Europe 
and bring a million people here and the children come right in 
among us and live with us and they become Americans and we 
work here for 300 years upon this poor Indian people who are 
here and entitled far more to help than any who come to us because 
what is ours is theirs, and all the time make it appear that it is an 
impossible thing. No impossibility about it at all if you just 
go at it on the same lines that you do with all others, give them the 
same chance that we give to those who come here, and they pan 
out just the same, but if you create for the Italians, as is done in 
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the city of Philadelphia, an Italian community where they live 
in solid masses, and then you put the public school there, you can 
go on for a hundred years and it will be an Italian community. 
God is not a respecter of persons. What business have we got 
to be? Why should we determine the metes and bounds of any 
man’s privileges, his rights? Talk about vocational training! 
It will work itself out. 

There is a good deal of talk about mak ng citizens now, going 
around and selecting those that can be turned loose as citizens— 
and by the way this boy who holds the 1,500 head of cattle, he 
has no children of his own but had taken a sister’s child and 
educated her; he did not send her to an Indian school but put her 
in a good white school and put her in a good family; she was 
about fourteen years old; she sat down to the piano away out 
there on the plains in a nice, clean home and played and sang 
sweetly. 

I seldom make a speech where somebody does not ask, ‘‘Is it 
true that all the Indians who graduate at Carlisle go back to the 
blanket?”’ I answer, ‘‘ The only fellow that has gone back to his 
blanket, is paid for it.”” You want a cyclone to drive the Indian 
boys into other channels, into other, higher, better lines, and mak? 
short work of it. Carry that message back to the Commissioner! 
I said that twelve years ago to all the preachers in the city of 
New York who asked me to read a paper of forty minutes. I put 
it in my speech. The papers got hold of it and the Secretary of 
the Interior sent me a clipping from the New York Tribune with 
this marked, “Did you say that?” and I had the whole speech 
in print ready to go in my paper and I took a blue pencil and 
marked around the passage and sent the paper back; and I got 
my walking papers. I wanted them. I was so tired of trying 
to get them to do things on big, right and generous lines that I 
was ready to “bust.” 

I tell you we do not want to cogitate. Here is a man with a 
resolution. Stand by it. If a fellow has the right words in an 
act proposed by Congress, tell him so and tell Congress so and 
tell every Congressman so that we want that done and they will 
do it. 

I want to say this in closing, it was the cry of Carlisle from the 
beginning, it is not now. Carlisle has run under the thumb of a 
man who descends to the small petty business of appointing the 
football coach at the school and football is not under his jurisdic- 
tion at all, and yet he will engineer it. He had once been on the 
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Carlisle team for whom the boys on the team have no respect, and 
appointed him the coach and the football team collapses, goes 
out of business. It may be renewed. Things may move differ- 
ently. I hope so. 

When a man cannot see that the way to make a citizen of Amer- 
ica out of a man who is not a citizen is to bring him into America 
and keep him in America if you want to keep him a citizen he is 
too blind for anything. My cry for Carlisle from the start was 
to civilize the Indian, to get him into civilization, to keep him civilized, 
let him stay. (Great applause). 


The Case of the Lac Court D’Oreilles Chippewa 


By Ira Isham Tribal Interpreter 


HE PRESIDENT: The delegation from Reserve, Wisconsin 

has a case to present. I should like to request Father Gor- 

don to read their letter of introduction. (The letter of presenta- 
tion was read by Father Gordon.) 

MR. IRA ISHAM: I am here before you, you have heard 
Mr. Gordon read this letter of introduction of two of our dele- 
gates from Reserve. The question is brought up in regard to 
the right of fishing and hunting on the ceded reservation. The 
Indians have in mind they had the right to fish and hunt on their 
reservations, also on ceeded land, and the Indian has taken the 
opportunity to go on these ceded lands and hunt as was promised 
to them as they understand in the treaties which were made. 
The treaty that was made in ’54 or ’55 still stands, states the 
Indian has a right to hunt on ceded land. Therefore, the Indian 
thirks he has the right and has taken advantage to hunt on the 
ceded lands, but he has been arrested. ‘There have been cases 
where Indians have been arrested off the reservation. There 
have been cases where the Indians have been arrested on the 
reservations. The Indians knew he was on the reservation but 
the game warden did not. Did not know, in fact, where the line 
was and the Indian was then brought to our farmer there at the 
reservation—which I know—was there present when they were 
trying the case. Our farmer at that time was not familiar with 
the borders of our reservation and I happened along that day 
and met him. He said, ‘Mr. Isham I am glad to see you are 
here; we have some cases going on at two o’clock this afternoon.” 
I said, ‘“What is it?” “It is a case of arrest, where the game 
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warden has arrested Frank Thomas and his wife.” I said, “For 
what?” “For fishing,’’ I said, ‘‘Where at?” ‘Chief Lake.” I 
said, ‘‘Where abouts?”” He told me where it was and I said, 
“That Indian was on his reservation.” He said, ‘‘ Do you know?” 
I said, ‘I know; he was arrested on Section 24; you will find 
Section 24 in town 40, range 8, is on the reservation.’’ He said, 
“Do you know anything about the treaties, laws?” I said, 
“T don’t, but I have a treaty; if you are not familiar with it I 
can show it to you.”’ I did not have the treaty right with me 
then, but sent the boy after it to my house and he was back in a 
short time and presented this treaty to the game warden and showed 
him where he was wrong but still this man says that he had the 
right to arrest any Indian for fishing and hunting off the reserva- 
tion. It was going to be tried as a test case, but it did not go 
that far because they released these Indians and let them go and 
dropped it. But last fall at the post there was one Indian arrested 
for hunting and venison was found in his possession. As to the 
facts of that case I cannot tell you, but it is coming up this fall 
in court as a test case, but the treaty shows that the Indian has 
the right to fish and hunt. The Indian believes so, but of course 
we cannot now tell whether it is so or not, but I hope if it comes to 
a test case it will fall in favor of the Indian because I think the 
Indian has the right to fish and hunt anywhere. The Indian 
was promised it. Furthermore, this paper states the Indian 
accepted six townships which was called the reservation. The 
Indian was promised that land. If they had those six town- 
ships there would be land enough for the Indians at the present 
time; the treaty states there is only so much land that is reserved 
for the Indians of Lac Court d’Oreilles; the land now contains but 
a little over three townships. We have but one township that is 
full. The poor Indian knows that he has been defrauded; who 
has done it? It has been done where the Indian expects help, 
to be protected. 

At the time these promises were made to these Indians it was 
done through the interpreter; at that time the Indian was not 
far enough advanced to understand that at that time they 
should have had papers made right there before them and copies 
of such papers should have been left with the Indians. The 
Indians asked for it but it was not given to them. “We will 
take care of you. We will make you these promises and we will 
fulfill them. We will take care of that. We will give you what 
you have asked for.”” The Indians placed confidence in those 
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people. Where did it go? Today the poor Indian thinks he has 
got what he asked for. He has not. Therefore, the Chippewa 
Indian today on what we call ceded land, supposed to be the 
Indian reservation, there in Wisconsin today, it is found not so. 
‘The Indians think it is theirs. Come to look it up, it isnot. They 
blame the poor Indian when he wants it. He has now got nothing; 
practically everything has gone from him and taken away from 
him, and he goes back. He has a family of children and grand- 
children he has got to look after. He cannot go and get his grub 
the same as he used to, but he depends on this wild game that he 
thinks belongs to him, but the game warden takes the opportunity 
to come and stop him. 

I believe that this conference today, the Society of American 
Indians, is taking what we think is the right step to protect and 
to help the Indian. The Society of American Indians depends 
on the Indian on each and every reservation to give help. If 
we all do so I think we will find we can have what is ours. 
(Applause). 

THE PRESIDENT: Another delegate desires to present a 
certain matter relative to the lumber interests. Mr. Prosper 
Guibord, will you come forward? 


Certain Lumber Conditions at Lac Court D’ Orielles. 


PROSPER GUIBORD: I am awful glad to meet you. I 
am no speaker, I don’t come here with the intention to speak. 
English is not my language, my language is French and then my 
native language is Chippewa. I have never been to school only 
I was in my second reader. My folks did not have means to 
keep me in school but now I can read a little bit. I am like an 
scaired old horse; some place I come to a big word I jump over 
and keep right on going and then look back and sometimes know 
what the word is. 

You want to know a little more about that letter. I would 
rather not because I heard about several cases up there of arrest 
by the game warden but I don’t know anything about them only 
what I heard. 

There is about our logging operations. We feel kind of down- 
hearted about the way we have been used. We are not getting 
enough for our timber. We are getting from 50c to $6.00 per 
thousand stumpage, hardly one-fourth the market-price of timber. 
We wrote to the Commissioner to come and look that matter of 
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logging up there for the last two years; we have heard there have 
been some inspectors sent but they never reached our reservation. 
They turned back, and then our letters, the answers did not come 
straight to us. We got a bunch of them that Dennison Whelock 
was kind enough to send to us, which came through the investi- 
gation. Iam very sorry to say the manner our Superintendent 
thought of us and what he called us, nothing but “liars and 
grafters.”’ I think if the Indian was a grafter he would have a 
lot more of money. 

And then last winter another thing came up on this logging 
affair. There is a bid to be let on certain sections of land and we 
never heard of it until three days before the sale was to be closed 
and they sent us copies which should have been posted on the 
reservation. We wrote to the Indian Rights Association and 
tried to get help through them. The answer we got from him was 
that he handed it to the Indian Commissioner and that—well I 
will have to jump there—and this summer last spring early we 
found out that—no I jumped a little too far that time. We got 
an answer from the Commissioner of Indian affairs and he told 
us that this bid would not take effect, that the Indian had a voice 
in it, and it would not go through, but later in the spring we noticed 
this concern had come in and got a lot of signers and made them 
sign contracts for about 20 per cent higher than this other con- 
cern, 1 hear they are paying about twenty per cent more than 
this concern, but the Indians didn’t feel like everything was right, 
that they ought to have had a voice in the contract. We would 
like to see them come to the reservation and ask the Indians 
whether they are satisfied or dissatisfied and now that concern 
is in operation and the Indians feel kind of sore, they didn’t 
have a voice in the contract. 

There is another thing I would like to tell the Association. We 
are going to have a little fair that starts to-morrow; they went 
around and collected some money from people there in the ad- 
joining little towns for the benefit of that fair and now we see today 
like we came away from there a little paper was handed to me, 
a book concerning the fair. I signed my name on there, I was 
one of the Committee on stock. I asked our government farmer 
what this meant and the farmer told me the agent said we better 
keep the money to buy calico and gingham for the Indians. ‘‘ You 
cannot trust them with money; they ought not to have money.” 
The Indian agent wrote to Washington to ask for $100.00 to be 
turned towards the fair and the Indian Commissioner wrote to 
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him and told him he could take $100.00 out of some certain 
funds he had in the bank, school funds, and then he told our gov- 
ernment farmer that we could not give the Indians any premium 
on account they could not handle money, they would buy whiskey 
with the money! 

I cannot support my family without I get money. I have 
lived there for twenty-one years and asked several times for allot- 
ment. They would not give me allotment and my father and 
mother was raised there. I am a half-breed. My mother is a 
full-blood and my grandfather was a full-blood and I believe if 
you look back in the treaty you will see his name there as one ot 
the signers. They would not give me allotment for the reason 
every time they would ask me to interpret for them if I saw a 
place where they were trying to block the Indians I would advise 
them and they got onto me and I guess that is why they would 
not grant me allotment. What am I to do? (Applause). 


Open Debate on the Loyalty of Indian Employees in 
the Indian Service 


HE question was raised by Dr. Montezuma that Indian em- 

ployees in the service of the Indian Bureau could not be loyal 
to the Indian race and to their real interests. His argument was 
that the Indian Bureau did not conserve the best interests of the 
Indians. 

President Coolidge desired to defend the loyalty of the Indian 
employee, and calling Vice-President Roe-Cloud to the chair, 
he took the floor. 

THE PRESIDENT: I do not know how many times I must 
get up and say that I believe an Indian who is a Government 
employee can be loyal to his race and at the same time be loyal 
to his Government. Is the fact that I am a clergyman of an Epis- 
copalian church to keep me at the same time from being loyal 
to the Government? 

DR. MONTEZUMA: ‘The Indian Bureau, not the Govern- 
ment. 

THE PRESIDENT: The Government is represented by the 
Indian Bureau. 

DR. MONTEZUMA: I think not. 

THE PRESIDENT: I think it is. 

DR. MONTEZUMA: It ought to be, but it is not. 

THE PRESIDENT: The Government ought sometimes, as a 
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Government, to represent the sense of the American people but 
it does not always represent them as a whole, the American people 
as a whole. 

DR. MONTEZUMA: Let us start right out on that. It puts 
me in a very embarrassing position to place me in a position that 
I am saying anything against the Government; I am not. I 
explained that to you when I started out, that I have nothing 
against the Government—it is the system, it is the system we are 
after, the Indian Bureau, not the Commissioner of Indian affairs, 
or anything of that sort, it is the Bureau, it is the system, my dear 
brother. 

THE PRESIDENT: I am not talking about the Indian Com- 
missioner or anybody except you and perhaps myself as we differ 
in regard to occupying a position as Government employee and 
being loyal to the race and the Government at the same time. I 
think it can be done. I don’t think I was disloyal to the Govern- 
ment when I was in the Government employ in the Indian service; 
neither do I believe that I was disloyal to my race. 

DR. MONTEZUMA: A hireling only that is to do service. 
As a hireling he is not himself, he cannot be. There are Indians 
in the service, and that is what I am trying to express—they are 
not supposed to do anything that will embarrass the Indian de- 
partment, not only the whites but everybody. If I went into the 
Indian service I would shut my mouth on a good many things. 

THE PRESIDENT: I think so. You would not dare to say 
some things. It is about time we are setting you right. You say 
you cannot mix with the Indian Bureau any more than water 
with oil. I think you can mix with the Indian Bureau. I mixed 
with the Indian Bureau a good many times. They have the 
Indian Bureau there so I could mix with them, to help me to do 
the work on Indian reservations as a kindness to my people. By 
giving me work I paid my expenses as a missionary to my people. 
I have an obligation to them and every Indian in the United States 
has an obligation to them in that sense. We are facing conditions 
whether they suit us or not and we are to use our manhood in 
facing those conditions and try to help ourselves out of it and 
help others if we can; that is what we are here for. 

DR. MONTEZUMA: You help the Bureau that is holding you 
in that condition. 

THE PRESIDENT: The Bureau cannot hold me any more 
than it holds you. I am not hired by the Bureau, it has no 
hold on me. I am a clergyman, I am a subject of this Govern- 
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ment and this country and I am a member of the Church but 
that does not say that I am a slave. 

DR. MONTEZUMA: I am talking about the Indians, not 
you or I. You get pay from your church. 

THE PRESIDENT: I do not; that is all you know about it. 
That is about the way you look at everything perhaps. I say I 
came into civilization in 1870, before Dr. Montezuma’s time, I 
think I am older than he is. I think the Indian Bureau has its 
work to do and we have our work to do and I would like as much 
as possible to cooperate with it as I would like to work with any 
other organization or institution that is trying to do anything 
for the Indians. I do not like to be handicapped. I do not like 
to see the Indians handicapped. That is the reason I joined 
forces with this organization. That is the reason I am in its 
service. That is why I work when I can in favor of the race, at 
all times. Not a day I have not done it since I was seven years 
old. I worked as an Arapahoe Indian, a full-blood—just as full- 
blood as Dr. Montezuma ever dare to be—although somebody 
got up before this conference and said I was not a full-blood. I 
have not suffered for nothing, for I have suffered for my race. 
Perhaps I have suffered for myself but I have also suffered for 
my race I have lived the life in the wild camp, you people call it. 
(I never saw it was so awful wild.) I was born there.. I lived 
that life until I was seven years old. That is when I was taken 
among the whites, in 1870, and since that time I have not ceased 
to do everything I could to work for myself and my race and 
tribe and I have not forgotten the things done for me and my 
people by the American Government and nation. I know it ex- 
pects me to be law-abiding and to be loyal. 

REV. GORDON: I want to say afew remarks. The question 
of the Indian Bureau, as far as I see, to state my opinion, I dis- 
agree some with President Coolidge who says a member in the 
employment of the Government is at the same time loyal to this 
Society. I do not want to cast any personal reflections but speak- 
ing generally I do not think that is possible. 

MR. COOLIDGE: I did not say this Society; I said the Indian 
race. The race may be helped by this Society. That is not 
what I am talking about. Before this Society ever existed I was 
a Government employee. I assert a Government Indian employee 
can be equally loyal to his race and to his Government. 

REV. GORDON: It is not possible for an Indian in the em- 
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ploy of the Government to take a step so he can get rid of the 
Indian Bureau. 

MRS. BALDWIN: My friends; I am one of those Govern- 
ment clerks that my brothers have been speaking of today. I do 
not know where at any time the Government clerk does not 
dare to say just what he thinks about the Indian Bureau, or if 
he should or wish, as they put it, that they do not dare come out 
and say it. I do not know where anyone got that idea. J am 
sure that very many times I have told Indians that I know that I 
feel and I want the Indian Bureau to be abolished, but I do not 
believe that it ought to be abolished on the instant. I think the 
Indians know that there are many Indians who are not ready now 
to be put out in the world to take care of themselves. They are 
not prepared to compete with the people that surround them in 
a business way, or in any other way. You may not know it, but 
it is a fact that the Indian Bureau is striving to that end, when 
some day there will be no need of an Indian Bureau. (Applause). 

MRS. BONNIN: I just wish to make a very few remarks. It 
seems if I would sit silent it might indicate to people I was afraid 
to take a stand or express an opinion. In justice to Indian em- 
ployees in Indian service I must say one word in their behalf. I 
cannot sit here and hear it said that just out of consideration of 
holding a job and getting a very small salary they must keep their 
mouths shut. I do not think that is true. J am intimately ac- 
quainted with certain Indian employees who are prepared to enter 
the world at large, to compete with people in the different lines of 
occupation, to make a livelihood and get beiter things, who, from a 
sense of duty to and by all the ties of the heart stay in the wilderness. 
Why? Jecause there are human beings there today that need their 
sympathy, and their kindness, just the kind of help that money 
could never buy, and that the salary from the Government does not 
pay for. These are to be found among the Indian employees, work- 
ing under the Indian Bureau and among their own people on the 
Indian reservation. In justice to those Indians who wish to be 
citizens of our beloved America, to be true to the Government of 
America, to be civilized men and women, to be loyal to their own 
who are not so far along as they are, these Indian employees are 
glad to work under the Indian Bureau, to hold their jobs; but that 
is the least that is pointed out, that it was only from the commercial 
point of view, that it was only because of a salary that they would 
not speak. I want it understood that it is not always so. And 
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I want it understood that I know what I am talking about. (Ap- 
plause). 

MR. PRESIDENT: Is it right for us to act this way? With 
the consciousness that we are trying to attain the same end, it 
seems to me we misunderstand one another. We should try to 
understand ‘‘where we are at,” to speak in the language of Texas. 
Some of us are more radical; some want to take the radical method 
of solving the Indian problem, and others have a notion that this 
Indian question is in a state of chaos, jumbled. We told that to 
the President when we brought our memorial before him and he 
gave us audience. fe want to do right in all these things; but I 
do not like to have our discussion seem to show the employees of 
the Government as disloyal. That sort of thing as a general 
accusation has been used in regard to the Government employees 
many times. 

We have tried to get Congress to pass certain bills and to clarify 
the atmosphere for the Indian because it is in a state of chaos. 
Let us go right. Eliminate the antiquated rules, regulations 
and laws, by which the Indian Bureau is run and which might be 
used by some incompetent agent who has got a grudge against us. 
Get rid of all these old laws and clear the atmosphere for a new 
start, get ourselves on our feet as soon as we can and then abolish 
the Indian Bureau, but take care and do not abolish the Indians. 
That has been tried many times and it has failed. 

There were Indians on one reservation who wanted me to 
come and address them and I did, but before I made a speech 
one Indian, a member of our Society said, ‘‘These Indians want 
to remain Indians as long as possible so they will not have to 
pay taxes,’’ so I told them that I would like to have them remain 
Indians as long as possible, to die Indians, be Indians in the 
Beyond, but I did not want them to shirk their full duties as 
American citizens and as American men. (Applause). 


Release the Indian Graduate 


By Robert D. Hail 


T TAKES all kinds of men to make an organization. You are 
not going to make any great gains by taking the radical method. 
It seems to me thts Society stands primarily as the only organiza- 
tion that has a standing before the American people, whose pronounce- 
ments will be received with consideration and I would hate to see 
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the organization make any move that would tend to weaken it. 
I want to voice myself for the sake of clear thought, caution in 
drawing up a resolution, not to vitiate the resolution by any 
means, but I would like to bring in that connection some action. 
There is no time when the Indian pupil is in position to take re- 
sponsibility, when his ideals are higher, than when he is leaving 
school. 

We have got to begin somewhere and it seems to me this Society 
could well afford under the present status to make pronounce- 
ment upon the American Indian student going from the schools. 
It is high time this resolution is adopted by the Indian confer- 
ence and it seems to me this association could take the stand, as 
a place of beginning on this problem, that when an Indian pupil, 
regardless of whether man or woman, finished the course of study 
prescribed by the Federal Government, which means tenth grade 
education, a trade mastered, he automatically be released into 
citizenship with all privileges and responsibilities and sever ward- 
ship from the Government. If we start there, the thing must 
automatically close up the Indian Bureau; cannot help it; and it 
seems to me an organization of this kind could well afford to start 
in there and release the hands of those who feel tied probably 
more than any other class. (Applause). 

DR. MONTEZUMA: These missionaries, you understand 
that, have their job waiting upon the Indians. They want this 
thing prolonged just as much as possible. They have an object 
for keeping the Indian as they are; they would not have a job. 
I think they are the obstacles. 


How to Solve the Problem 
By Delos Lonewolf, (Kiowa) 


HAVE been listening here to these speeches. I have been 

thinking of the Indians that are talking. From their talk I 
can make out they were raised among the white people; that is, 
the principal speakers; and then I heard a white man, (R. D. 
Hall), talk about these Indians and he was raised among 
the Indians! The man said something about the students. 
Of course these other speakers were raised among the white 
people and some of them live there yet. I am one of the 
returned students; a graduate of the Carlisle Indian school. 
I have been among the Indians, among my people, ever since 
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I graduated at Carlisle in 1896. What I want to say is 
not what Indians tell me or what I learned from the Quakers. 
I am going to tell what I know from personal experience. I 
listened to the speeches about peyote yesterday. I had a word 
to say about it but I thought it was not best at the time. Now 
you Christian people who are trying to civilize the Indians, why 
don’t you take your civilization and your Christianity to the lost 
Indians who are using peyote. Right there is where the fault 
comes in. This thing of talking about peyote killing the Indians, 
there is no such thing. I used peyote for fifteen years. I have 
been right in with these “lost Indians’? as a Christian Indian. 
There is a certain time when the Indians reach out, a certain time 
about three o’clock when the influence comes on them, they naturally 
reach out to get hold of something, their worship, right then I 
have been brave enough to go there, not what the Christian people 
or missionary or anybody else say, but I talk Jesus Christ to them 
and through my influence and through the instrument of peyote 
some of the hardest cases that the missionary or anybody else 
could not reach they have been converted and introduced into 
Christian churches. 

Now as to abolishing Indian Bureau and things like that; the 
position I have taken is on record. The Secretary of the Interior 
wrote several personal letters to me. One asked me several ques- 
tions and one of them was, ‘‘ Do you think that Government ought 
to turn Indians loose, and state in full why you think so?” He 
said in the beginning he wanted this information because he 
wanted to help the Indians in the best way and the best way pos- 
sible, and here is the answer I wrote him. I feel just like Monte- 
zuma about freedom but because of the conditions I could not rec- 
ommend turning the Indians loose today, but here is the recommenda- 
tion I wrote to him. I said, ‘If you want to help us, leave our 
land and our restrictions just like they are until trust period runs 
out which is about nine or ten years from now, but give us more 
liberal use of our funds.”’ I was talking about the younger people, 
say people about fifty years and down. But over that, of course, 
the Government will have to take care of them. I was speaking 
for the young people. I said, ‘‘Give us our money, and if we 
are good enough to work, and let us have the privilege to handle 
our own money. Give us our money and if we use it all and 
blow it in just like you been saying we would do, then we got 
no place to look to for any more. Then we will have to go to 
work, and that is only salvation. Work is the only salvation for 
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Indians. I spoke about handling our own allotments. If you 
will let us lease them, practical experience will teach us better 
and quicker than any of the best teachers and instructors you can 
send out among us. I said if Indian makes a bad deal in leas- 
ing his land, next time he will see and he will make a better trade 
and at the end of his trust period he will know just how to handle 
his allotment and he will get on well just like anybody else. Here 
is another statement I made; as long as we have undivided money 
in the United States Treasury we will not do much work. ‘That is 
the trouble with everybody, I don’t care who it is. You white 
people if you have got your living coming from somebody some- 
where you will not exert yourself at all. Let us have what is 
ours and give us a chance to work. (Applause). 


Opposition to the Indian Bureau 


By Father Philip Gordon 


HE time has come when something ought to be done, very 

definite, in regard to the Indian Bureau. Last year it seems 
when I talked and said several nasty things about the Bureau 
my words were interpreted at individuals working in this Bureau 
and I was severely called to task by people with other interests 
in which I was told not to be so specific in regard to the Indian 
Bureau, but whatever I say against the Bureau is not directed 
particularly at any individual unless he happens to be a member 
of the Indian Bureau himself and in that case it is not my fault. 
I want to say the system that keeps the Indians as if they were in 
bondage, and at the same time providing work for about six 
thousand employees, at the same time drawing a salary—perhaps 
if I was in position, I was able to fill the position I might be in the 
. Indian Bureau—I aim at the system that keeps us at work as 
incompetents. Just a few weeks ago I was declared a competent 
Indian. This was some years after I had charge of a white parish 
in which there was one hundred and eighty families, I was de- 
clared competent a few weeks ago as work was thrust upon me. 
I didn’t want it because now I have to pay taxes. I say the 
Society ought to take some definite move. It ought to go on record 
as opposed to the system, as opposed to this idea of keeping us 
Indians, in making us to prolong our Indian life here when if it 
were to remove all bounds some may fall by the way-side, when 
I say so I do not mean every Indian must be thrown out in the 
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highway and run over with automobiles. When we look around 
and see poorhouses full of whites—I do not mean we have to 
break the Constitution of the United States but I mean place us 
under those laws which every pure-blooded citizen enjoys and 
which we do not enjoy and let us go about and be white men le- 
gally speaking. I think if they give us this favor we will hold 
our own. I think if they let us come and mingle with the whites 
we will become just as good as any white men. I think if they 
will give us that advantage we will make good. I want the 
Society to go on and we ought to take some definite stand. I 
hereby reiterate my first statement. I do not mean my remarks 
to be aimed at any particular Commissioner, but at this system 
that keeps usin bonds. (Applause). 


Address Before the Sixth Conference 


By Dr. Carlos Montezuma 


HE working object of the Society seems to be misunderstood 

by the Society. I remember when we started out, I said, 
“Go in the right direction and you will end right. But if you 
go in the wrong direction and expect to land right, you are mis- 
taken.”’ Last year I think I made Brother Parker here to under- 
stand that the Society of American Indians was going in the 
wrong direction. I wanted that understood at that time. Work- 
ing in the wrong direction. The Society of American Indians. 
What do I mean? I was at an agency once and the agent was 
a personal friend of mine. Everything was at my disposal. An 
Indian friend was with me when I went into the office; the agent 
was glad to see me and he said, “‘Dr. Montezuma, you are here 
to see the reservation?” “I am.” ‘‘You can have my police- 
man, you can have my wagon and take the blankets and sleep 
where you happen to land and go around over the reservation 
for yourself.” Well, I got out of the office and had begun to 
cross a little river there and my friend nudged me and said, 
“Doctor, don’t you accept that invitation.” I said, “Why?” 
He said, ‘‘When the Indians see you in the agent’s wagon, his 
policeman with you, being treated so nice, the Indians will catch 
on you are on the side of the agent, you are a friend of the agent and 
will be against the Indians.” The Indians are not so foolish 
after all I have said again and again that as a Society of American 
Indians we cannot work side by side with the Indian Bureau and 
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do any good for the Indians. That is why we are not progressing 
is because the Indian in the field know just as long as we keep in 
touch with the Indian Bureau, the Indians in the field see this 
and they do not like it. That is something that the Indians do 
not like the working of the Society of American Indians and you 
will never have progress with them. If you want to work for 
the Indians you want to work with them against the Bureau, that 
is where you hold them down, dominate over them and to make 
them to be wards of the Government longer and longer. Last 
year the Society changed the name of the magazine they published 
to another that was called a Journal the last time, and they 
changed into a magazine without any consultation whatever. 
I never heard of it. I am not the whole thing but still I am a 
small thing and you ought to touch the smaller things once in 
awhile. I believe you had no right to change the Journal of the 
Society of American Indians without the consent of the Society. 

Another thing that I notice is Indian Day. It is nothing at 
all. Itis a sham. It is just a myth and we make such a great 
thing in our Indian magazine and it said that the Society sanctioned 
it and that it belittled others who were not in accord with the 
Society’s views who were members of the Society, and here it 
was in a big page that the President and the proclamation the 
Society never sanctioned no such thing at all to my knowledge, 
that is not individual policy, that ought not to exist in the Society 
of American Indians. It does harm. And we must be careful 
what we do. Go right and you will end right. Go wrong and 
you will bump up against it and it will injure the Society. 

There are enough Indian friends in the country to finance it 
and if it is going wrong it will hold in the pocketbook and not 
give a cent. When you put a magazine out to take in every 
Tom, Dick and Harry and forget the Indian and his manhood it 
ought to die. Just as soon as we have a Journal or magazine 
that will stand up for a member, strong member, clear-cut, with 
that object in view, it will live forever. And it will do good for 
the Indian but if it has no object and is allowed to drift, where 
do you suppose the Indian will end? So the Society in regard 
to the magazine is going in the wrong direction. I do not think 
the Society this year has done anything. Anybody can say they 
have done something. So far as I know they have kicked against 
a whole lot of legislation. There is one thing, where there is 
something for the Indians to sell, where the Indian comes in and 
says he has his voice, a bill was introduced so as to give the Indian 
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a voice, and the Indian was told so, and then for the Society of 
American Indians to say that the Indian must not have a voice 
in that, and so the bill was killed. Don’t you know it does not 
harm me, but the Indian in the field here has a bill that is killed 
of the Society of American Indians where if the bill passed they 
could have a voice in regard to appointing their agents? Why is 
that? The Society of American Indians was going to give us a 
little liberty to express ourselves and here it killed it. And that 
is what the Society of American Indians has done that is not 
right. Crush the liberty of the Indian by the Society of American 
Indians. Shame upon them! 

I am not here to fight. I would like to see the Society grow, 
last year when I came I hoped, it is best of the Indians and friends 
of the Indians and they can do wonderful for the Indians that 
cannot help themselves but they must go right. When it comes 
to doing anything that radical, when it comes to the point of 
whether it is right or wrong they craw-fish, they duck. That is 
what the Society of American Indians do. Now if you want to 
get on the right side, get out of the talking business, get into 
the right road and do what you can for the Indian race and then 
you will succeed. Otherwise you will die. (Applause). 


The Society of American Indians is a Success 


The Address of Dr. Thomas C. Moffett, before the Sixth Conference, 
Sept. 28, 1916 


R. President; there is no discussion I believe that is to come 

before this conference which enlists the united interests and 
the consideration of the Indian and white members of this or- 
ganization more completely than this subject before us now. 
“What can we do for our Society?’’ 

As I understand this Society and the discussions which take 
place, it must be give and take, it must be a good natured spirit 
which controls the Indian and the white members. There is 
great diversity of view and it has been illustrated during the past 
year by two of the most prominent members. Dr. Montezuma 
has spoken before and pronounced his views in positive and defi- 
nite terms. I hold in my hands a very remarkable book and a 
very fine book, Dr. Charles Eastman’s “Indian Today.”’ Let us 
turn to that a few moments as a contrasting view. He is speak- 
ing here of the organization of the Society of American Indians 
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and its history. Of this Dr. Eastman writes as follows: ‘Our 
people have not been trained to work together harmoniously.”’ 
I think that applies here, the force of that remark and we find it 
illustrated. This Society is intended and calculated to be the 
voice of the views, the consensus or views of the Indians of the 
country. (Continues reading.) ‘‘Our people have not been 
trained to work together harmoniously. It is a serious question 
what principles we ought to stand for, and what line of work we 
ought to undertake; should we devote ourselves largely to ex- 
posing frauds upon Indians or should we keep clear of these matters 
in discussion, should we petition Congress and in general continue 
along the lines of the older Indian association or should we rather 
do work among our people looking especially toward their moral 
and social welfare.” And then Dr. Eastman speaking for himself 
says, ‘I stand for the latter plan. Others think differently.’’ 

I believe, friends, the Society has come to the point where there 
can be a generous and ceaseless promoting of its interest along 
lines that will include all of these divergent views, and will be 
“give and take.”” How are you going to bring together a pro- 
nounced view like Dr. Montezuma has expressed? How is this 
Society going to keep in channels which will be safe, how will it 
have safe activities and enlist the support and membership and 
continue to interest the Indians over the country who are not 
appealing in considerable numbers to it? 

I want to say I believe thoroughly in the Society of American 
Indians on the basis of the principles and platform on which it was 
organized and these seven principles are safe, sound and reliable. 
I believe this society in whose honor we are met today is one of the 
most popular organizations and 1s worthy of the support that few 
organizations have; there 1s a zest and interest in this society wherever 
it has gone in a community that has been very striking. I would 
like to put it in this way: I believe the people outside of the 
Society think more of it than the people in it do. The press 
has written it up, the enthusiastic gathering in Sinclair Chapel 
and the great interest with which those people listened show this 
to be true. 

I want to say a word for our Journal or Magazine; I suppose it 
will be just as good by any name. If Dr. Montezuma thinks it 
goes ‘‘this way and that” the only way to make it convincing is 
to put it side by side with the problem, and if it has been false 
to its trust and has gone that way when the Society by its authority 
and its problems and its members and objects said ‘‘come this 
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way,’’ then he should call the editor and the committee to an 
account. But as I have read the magazine I did not see it that 
way. I think it has stood upon the principles enunciated here, 
true to the problem and true to the members of the Society; if 
not, I do not believe there is any one more anxious to bring it 
back if it has swerved from the principles of the organization than 
the editor and those who control its policy. 

Is there a united spirit? Has the hour struck when in this 
willingness to have divergent views we shall yet stand united? 
Increasing membership and gain strength with their support? 
I believe it has; I believe the Society is in safe channels and will 
make the greatest success by remaining and continuing along the 
road which was blazed when this Society was organized. ‘There are 
one or two dangers; if the Society is used for any personal ad- 
vantage then it will be seriously injured, it will have received a 
death-blow. I believe it has kept as clear from that, absolutely 
free from personal ends; nobody is making money out of it, and 
that is a safe road to travel, to keep it true to altruistic purposes; 
nobody is trying to work it, nobody is trying to get anything out 
of it. 

I think the second danger is this: the Society will receive its 
death blow when it forgets its friends and turns them into enemies. 
The American Indian race needs its friends. The word friend 
brings the open tepee, the open wigwam, wherever it may be; 
the hospitality of the Indian home has been proverbial, it brings 
the hand-shake and it brings the smile. ‘‘Friends, friends,” 
all over the country is the white man’s open sesame to the Indian 
home. Why should this Society of American Indians in 
any way antagonize its friends? I,et us have a clear demarcation. 
We can label any institution, any power, any man, as an enemy 
of the Society of American Indians; then our eyes are opened; 
but when those who are trying to co-operate with the Indian 
race do not feel just my ideas of what they should do or yours, 
still let us take them at their word that they are our friends; let 
us take a man at his word when he says that he is our friend and 
join hands in this effort for the Indian uplift. Let us find those 
who have fallen away, bring them back, bring them in. 

My idea, Mr. President, is, the Society of American Indians 1s a 
success tn this country; it 1s going to be a greater success and we call 
find the ways and means to make it so. I want to say a final 
word on this subject, I am not personally very much concerned 
about this agitation as to the attitude of the Society of the organi- 
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zation toward the Government or the Bureau or the Commissioner. 
I read in a paper that Dr. Montezuma signed against the Com- 
missioner, consequently he is not against the Government. He 
thinks Uncle Sam is a friend of the Indians, believes in the Stars 
and Stripes and is loyal to the American institution, but something 
he has labeled “‘the Bureau and the methods of the Bureau’”’ 
which are constantly being hit at. Well there is a tremendous 
difference of views among the Indians and many say this thing 
and that thing as to this question and that question, but there is 
this hope for we are organized to do, to make right-what is not 
right. We do not lack for friends and the result can be attained 
if we work together; work together even when our views are diver- 
gent. As long as the Indian Rights Association exists in Washing- 
ton and Philadelphia, with those generous Friends of the Indians, 
as long as the National Indian Association exists, as long as the 
Mohawk Conference exists, as long as there is a Board of Indian 
Commissioners, as long as there is the Society of American Indians, 
as long as there are the various commissions and boards of the 
Churches, as long as the educational board of the Indians exists, 
as long as The American Indian Magazine is published, there 
will be plenty of opportunities to expose any injustice and to 
cry out for freedom for justice for the Indians of the United 
States. I am exceedingly anxious as one member to work with 
you in this Society; I am extremely anxious for something more 
positive in securing membership and following up the organiza- 
tion leading to these state organizations but that will be one of 
the best forward movements we can make as it has been said it is 
hard to get to a sound foundation. If in some way we can per- 
fect the organization and go forward unitedly in heart and spirit 
and act together even when you are slightly divergent on the 
various matters of detail the Society will stand as a unit in which 
there is strength. (Applause.) 


Newspaper Comment 


Reporters Took Indian Humor Seriously 


” a friendly debate between President Coolidge and Dr. Mon- 

tezuma, the Doctor who has a saving sense of humor, humor- 
ously mentioned that the Apaches could whip the Arapahoes. 
“Tam an Apache,”’ said the Doctor signifigantly. The joke was 
apparent to all except the reporters who evidently did not notice 
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the towering physique of Sherman Coolidge, the athletic clergy- 
man president of the Society, and contrast it with the rather 
short stature of the Apache Doctor. The threat of getting a 
licking did not distrub the President who looking down at his 
adversary in the debate replied, “‘Well, I’m from Missouri!’’ 
The papers from coast to coast, however seized upon the incident 
to show that there was ‘‘bad blood”’ existing between the two 
men. Probably more space was devoted to this bit of humor than 
to our platform—and so goes the fickle nature of man, always 
seeking the sub-soil and seldom the sky. The story as it appeared 
in the Cedar Rapids Gazette follows: 


A Lively Tilt 


The bad blood which existed between the Apache and the 
Arapahoe Indians in the old days cropped out at the morning ses- 
sion of the conference of Americans Indians today and for a 
time every person present was on a nervous tension, wondering 
what would happen next. 

Dr. Carlos L. Montezuma, an Apache Indian, had just concluded 
an impassioned speech in which he spoke his mind freely about 
the Indian Bureau and criticized the society for its failure to 
do many things for the betterment of the Indian. His remarks 
seemed to be directed toward the Rev. Sherman Coolidge, an 
Arapahoe. When Montezuma concluded he sat down and Presi- 
dent Coolidge took the floor to answer some of the charges. His 
replies seemed to fire the blood of the Apache. 

Montezuma jumped to his feet, waving his arms wildly. 

“I am-an Apache,” he shouted to Mr. Coolidge, ‘“‘and you are 
an Arapahoe. I can lick you. My tribe has licked your tribe 
before.” 

“T am from Missouri,’ replied Mr. Coolidge. 

His remark broke the tension by creating a laugh and what 
promised to be an exciting incident soon simmered down and the 
discussion continued. 


The Society of American Indians on the Status of the Indian 


If the time has not yet arrived for abolishing the wardship of 
the Indians it certainly cannot be very far off. The Indians have 
been making rapid progress in education and civilization, and 
while some of them may still need to be kept in a state of tutelage, 
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it is about time that the general Government began to take steps to 
close up its guardianship. They should not be maintained as a 
race apart, but should merge for all legal and administrative pur- 
poses with the rest of the population. 

Much progress has been made in the education of the Indians; 
great progress has been made in their industial training. The 
settlement of the country makes it impossible for them to exist by 
hunting and fishing, and their own well-being demands that they 
should not be pauperized by being fed by the Government. As 
rapidly as possible—and it should not take very long to accomplish 
this—the legal status of the red people should be made the same 
as that of the white people and the black people, and the Indian 
Bureau should be wound up and pass out of existence. 

These matters were strongly pressed at the annual conference 
of the Society of American Indians held in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
last month. The Carter Code bill, which sought among other 
things to give Indians a standing in the United States Court of 
Claims, was so mutilated in Congress that the subject has for the 
time being been abandoned, but the Indian Society has not changed 
its purpose. 

Very little remains of the aboriginal life. That little will dis- 
appear far sooner if the Government will at an early day with- 
draw its guardianship, cease regarding the Indians as its wards, 
close the Indian Bureau, and no longer treat the Indians as a 
class apart from the rest of the population. Of course, this 
cannot be done instantly, but it may be done very soon, and 
every effort ought to be made to hasten the end of the Indian 
wardship. 

—Editorial in the Phila. Record, Oct. 12, 1916. 


Indian Woman Has Accomplished Much for the Uplift of Her Race 


That a civilized woman should think so much of the untutored 
of the semi-savage of any race of men to wish to devote her life 
to their upbringing, seems little short of marvelous to we of 
today, who are content to give of our money that others may 
bring the heathen to our way of thinking, and to teach them the 
ways of the white man and to preach to them of the white man’s 
God and the white man’s salvation. 

Yet there is a woman visitor in Cedar Rapids today who has 
devoted many years of her life to teaching the women of her race 
the benefits of the white man’s civilization, and she glories in 
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that work and only hopes that she may be spared to this world 
until her mission is completed. 

Zit-ka-la-Sa, (Red Bird) is an Indian woman of culture and 
refinement. She is a graduate of Earlham College, Richmond, 
Indiana, a graduate of the New England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, and formerly a teacher of the United States Indian School 
at Carlisle. She is a member of the Sioux tribe and is married 
to Mr. Raymond Bonnin. Mrs. Gertrude Bonnin left the civi- 
lization of the east to go into the desert of Utah and bring to the 
untamed Utes the message of the white man. Back in the wilds 
of Utah she is doing experimental work among the Ute Indians. 
She is a social missionary doing community center work, receiving 
no salary but glad of the opportunity to spread the gospel of better 
living among the people who sprang from the same general an- 
cestors she did. 

—From The Cedar Rapids, (Ia.) Gazette, Sept. 27, 1916. 


Leading Indian Suffragist 


Mrs. Marie L. B. Baldwin of Washington, D. C., who is at- 
tending the conference of the Society of American Indians in this 
city, and who is a leading suffragist of the capital city, hopes 
the day will come when both the white and red women of this 
country will enjoy as many privileges as did the red women of 
another day. Mrs. Baldwin believes the day is not far distant 
when equal suffrage will obtain in every state in this union. 

“IT know of no reason why women should not enjoy equal 
suffrage,’’ Mrs. Baldwin said. ‘‘They have entered the field 
of the wage earners; in many instances they are at the head of the 
home and of the family and to deny her the right to say who shall 
represent her in the law-making bodies of the country seems 
unreasonable to me. 

““We have made wonderful progress in the last ten years. I 
believe there are men in Iowa today who voted against equal 
suffrage at the last election who would vote for it to-morrow were 
the issue before them.” 


Mrs. Baldwin a Lawyer 


Mrs. Baldwin is one of the two women lawyers of the red race. 
The other is a Miss Conley of Kansas City, who is a Wyandotte, 
and who for seven years has fought to keep the whites from taking 
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over the burying ground where her ancestors lie at rest, and so 
far she has been the winner in the fight. Mrs. Baldwin is a grad- 
uate of the Washington college of law, a school intended primarily 
for women, but as she says “‘where men are permitted to study.” 

Mrs. Baldwin has taken her master’s degree. She says the 
reason she took up the study of law was to be of assistance to her 
people, and to be of help to her in her work in the Indian bureau. 

There are several Indian women attending the conference who 
believe in equal suffrage, but they are opposed to the militant 
kind. In the states where women are permitted to vote and where 
the Indian women have become citizens they exercise their right 
of franchise. 

—From the Cedar Rapids Gazette. 








